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Diarp of the Geek 


ANOTHER great strike of sympathy has broken out. 
The Transport Workers’ Federation has declared 
a general strike of its workers in the Port of London, 
based on a squabble between the watermen and lighter- 
men’s union and the Mercantile Lightermen’s Company. 
This, like the trouble in the cotton trade, is a single-man 
dispute and it may involve 150,000 workers. A man 
who had been a foreman, but is now not engaged on 
foreman’s work, refused to join the lightermen’s society. 
Members of the union then refused to work with him, 
while the owners, on their side, refused to dismiss him. 
Carmen refused to handle goods diverted from the 
lightermen, other men stopped work, and the federations 
of masters and men struck in to the quarrel. The men 
allege various breaches of the autumn agreement, such 
as “ prejudice against unionists, and a general. disloyalty 

it. 


* ” oN 


Tue Government have asked Sir Edward Clarke to 
hold & special court of inquiry into the dispute ; but both 
sides threaten a stubborn fight, and neither has called 
for the intervention of the Government, which is due to 
the request of the London Port Authority. The men 
have struck first, and invented a strike programme after- 
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wards. This appears to consist of two parts: first, a 
demand for the universal recognition of the Federation 
ticket—.e., for the dismissal of all non-unionist workers ; 
and, secondly, for a levelling-up of pay to the “ best 
rates.’’ This seems quite impracticable, but the case is 
to be more fully stated at the inquiry. At present ports 
other than London are exempt, but there is no guarantee 
that the strike infection will not spread. This impulsive 
strike anticipates a more considered movement in July. 
* & * 

Tue statement made by Sir Edward Grey on 
Wednesday on Miss Malecka’s case was guarded and 
brief. But it conveys the impression that he does 
realise the gravity of the affair. Papers will 
be laid both as to the trial and on the question 
of nationality. It is a fact that Miss Malecka 
was described in the indictment as a British subject, but 
the Russian Government none the less maintains its own 
view of her status. In regard to the sentence, Sir 
Edward Grey’s perusal of our Consul’s report has led 
him to the conclusion that “ there is ground for a petition 
for the mitigation” of the sentence in view of its 
severity and the “ character of the evidence on which the 
graver charges rest.’’ 

* + * 


We hope that the moderation of Sir Edward’s 
language will not lead him into an unfortunate under- 
statement of his case. If there is nothing against Miss 
Malecka but the fact that she has Socialist sympathies 
and Socialist friends, there ought, in this country, to be 
no talk of “ mitigating’’ her sentence. It ought not 
to be admitted that a British subject may properly be 
punished for opinions which one at least of Sir Edward 
Grey’s colleagues holds or has held. The only proper 
demand is for her release. A mitigation of a sentence 
of four years’ penal servitude and life-long exile in 
Siberia might still be intolerably oppressive. But the 
whole question of the sentence, and of Miss Malecka’s 
status, will be laid before the Cabinet, a decision which 
means, wé trust, that Sir Edward Grey intends to 
recommend strong action. 

* * * 

Tue Government have reduced Mr. Tom Mann’s 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment to two, but have 
intimated that they cannot assent to a further reduction. 
The trial of Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence—the leaders of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union—has resulted in a sentence of nine 
months’ imprisonment in the second division. The 
Attorney-General conducted the case with moderation, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst made a speech of great power of 
style and argument, which ranks high among examples 
of this form of oratory. The sentence appears to traverse 
the verdict of the jury, which was subject to a rider 
declaring that the motives of the prisoners were “ un- 
doubtedly pure,’”’ and that they should be treated with 
“the utmost clemency and leniency.’’ Lord Coleridge 
appeared to disregard this finding on the ground that 
the defendants had expressed no “ contrition ’’ for their 
acts, and had given no pledge to avoid repeating them, 
and, therefore, that to make them first-class mis- 
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demeanants would be to endow them with fresh capacity 
to break the law. If this means that they would continue 
to conduct the agitation from prison, we do not think 
this is possible, nor do we see how the agitation can be 
stopped by degrading its leaders. On Wednesday, Mr. 
McKenna foreshadowed some modification of the sen- 
tence, but no early action. But a change in its character, 
if not in its term, should surely be made at once. 
a” 1” * 


Tue case of Enrico Malatesta has revealed an abuse 
of the Aliens Act which threatens the right of asylum 
hardly less directly than the original scandals in 1906, 
when Russian political refugees were turned back from 
our ports for want of a £5 note. He was charged with 
libelling another member of the Italian colony, and the 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment was, in all the 
circumstances, harsh. After the verdict, Inspector 
Powell, of our “ political ’’ police, was allowed to come 
forward and give uncorroborated and, we believe, totally 
mistaken testimony to the effect that Malatesta is a 
dangerous anarchist. He is, in fact, a writer of real 
distinction, and a man of high character, whose 
views are those of a philosophic anarchist of Prince 
Kropotkin’s school. He has written strongly against 
the physical force party, and it has even attempted to 
assassinate him. 


ad 


. - 

THE judge thereupon added to his sentence 
a recommendation to deportation. This is, in effect, 
to deprive Malatesta of his only safe asylum, and to drive 
him from a country where his life has been blameless. 
The penalty of deportation was intended only for 
procureurs, thieves, and similar undesirables. Mr. 
McKenna stated, on Wednesday, in response to a strong 
and generous remonstrance from Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
that he will hesitate before sanctioning deportation, but 
he said also that he will give due weight to police 
evidence. But surely the unsworn and unsifted suspicions 
of uneducated men in matters of political opinion deserve 


no weight at all. 
* + + 


Very disquieting rumors are in circulation as to 
the naval position in the Mediterranean. The Prime 
Minister’s and Mr. Churchill’s visit is said to be con- 
nected with Lord Kitchener’s objections to the scheme 
under which we virtually withdraw our naval power from 
the Middle Sea, and concentrate it on the North Sea, 
thus leaving to France the naval hegemony of the 
Mediterranean. This, of course, is a fresh and serious 
development of the Alliance-Entente. If Lord 
Kitchener has protested, he ought to have done so in 
private ; but it is much more alarming to learn that there 
is a preject—openly advocated by the “ Times ”—of 
creating a new fleet of Dreadnoughts for the Mediter- 
ranean. We cannot imagine that the Cabinet can con- 
template such tremendous additions to the burden of our 


naval armaments. But serious reports are afloat. 
* * x 


THERE is every probability that some at least of 
the Colonies will realise that they can most effectively 
contribute to Imperial defence by allowing the capital 
ships which they contribute to be stationed in Home 
waters. In response to an appeal from Mr. Harcourt, 
the New Zealand Government has agreed to allow its 
battle-cruiser, now nearly completed, to be added to the 
Home Fleet. A telegram from Toronto in the “ Times ” 
foreshadows a similar decision by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, which is said to contemplate extensive building on 
the plan of contributions in cash or Dreadnoughts to the 
Imperial Navy, while a considerable defence fleet of 
smaller vessels will be maintained in the Pacific. The 





Commonwealth of Australia so far adheres to its pre. 
ference for purely local defence. Mr. Harcourt’s 
despatch to New Zealand bases the request for the use of 
its ship on the increased programmes of other Powers, 
The new accessions from the Colonies will have to be 
reckoned henceforward in our Estimates when Mr. 
Churchill presents his case for supplementary estimates. 
* * * 

Mr. Roosevett had added the capture of Ohio to 
a series of unexpected successes. Ohio is Mr. Taft’s 
native State, and its rejection of its “ favorite son”’ is 
a blow almost unprecedented in the annals of American 
electioneering. It is now thought possible by good 
judges that Mr. Roosevelt may carry the Republican 
Convention, since some delegates may give an elastic 
interpretation to their mandates. Educated opinion, 
particularly in the Eastern States, and most of the Re- 
publican papers, are still violently opposed to the “ Dic- 
tator,”’ but his hold on the mass mind is evidently as 
strong as ever. That he could succeed against a strong 
Democratic nominee is, however, unlikely. There is no 
feud in the Democratic camp, but there are close 
divisions between the partisans of Mr. Champ Clark, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, and Governor Harmon, no one of 
whom seems likely to rally a two-thirds majority. The 
selection of Mr. Bryan is thought to be a probable result 
of so much hesitation. 

* * * 

Tre Kaiser’s threat to withdraw the constitution 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and to merge it in Prussia, came near 
causing an all-party revolt against his unconstitutional 
action. But the Reichstag proved itself too faction- 
ridden to seize the occasion. Herr Scheidemann, who 
raised the issue on behalf of the Socialists, spoiled his 
chance by too much wit. He remarked that to be ab- 
sorbed in Prussia was certainly the heaviest penalty 
which any ruler could threaten. The Chancellor there- 
upon left the House, and Herr Scheidemann was igno- 
miniously suspended. The general indignation will none 
the less prevent the execution of the threat. A sinister 
economic intrigue underlies the whole affair. It arose 
from the withdrawal of Imperial orders from an engineer- 
ing firm until one of its directors should be dismissed, as 
a penalty for his French proclivities. The newspaper 
which led the campaign against him turns out to be in 
part the property of a rival engineering firm. It is a 
nice question whether anything worse could happen, even 
in Prussia. 

* aa * 

Mr. Samvet has announced a very workmanlike 
scheme of Post Office reform. This includes a 
plan of wireless telegraphy covering a continuous 
day and night service all over the Empire; a 
scheme of cheap night telegrams; and a Post 
Office tube railway scheme, stretching from East 
to West London, for the carriage of mails and 
parcels. This is a real piece of State carriage organisa- 
tion. But on the allied question of railway nationalisa- 
tion the Prime Minister, answering a deputation of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress, 
has spoken with some caution, though not in a hostile 
sense. He thought that the case for State ownership 
had not yet been made out, and hinted that the State 
might not be able to buy on terms enabling it to reduce 
fares and rates, raise wages, and shorten hours of labor. 
But he also pointed to an inquiry which, we take it, the 
Government are ready to institute. The Parliamentary 
correspondent of the “ Daily News ’’ suggests that the 
Railway Rates Bill cannot pass, and that the demand 
for railway nationalisation is rapidly strengthening. 
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Tue sensation of the “ Titanic’’ inquiry has been 
the evidence of the Duff-Gordons. Sir Cosmo and his 
wife were both saved in No. 1 boat, which left the ship 
with only twelve persons on board. Sir Cosmo’s evidence 
was frank enough. He admitted that he had heard 
“long, wailing cries ’’ from the sinking ship, but did not 
think of returning as he was minding his wife, and was 
himself in an “ abnormal ”’ state. He also said that the 
promise to reward the crew with £5 apiece was made on 
the boat, but denied strongly that it was a bribe to stop 
them from going back. Lady Duff-Gordon denied that 
she heard any cries when the ship sank, and repudiated 
the whole of the story in the New York “ American,”’ 
which was signed with her name. She also appears to 
have turned to her secretary, when the ship went down, 
with its hundreds of souls, and said: “ There goes your 
beautiful night-dress.’’ The sailors’ evidence was con- 
tradictory. Hendrickson repeated his statement that 
he cried out in the boat, “ It is up to us to go back,’’ but 
his comrades denied that they heard him make any such 
appeal. Further evidence showed that, though the ice- 
zone was plainly revealed to the “ Titanic ’’ by messages 
from other ships, the vessel plunged at full speed 
through it. But it was not clear how many of these 
messages reached the captain. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Buxton made on Tuesday a not 
very convincing defence of the action or inaction of the 
Board of Trade. He admitted that since 1894—when 
the scale of boats was made out for vessels of a maximum 
tonnage of 10,000—the Board of Trade had “ deliberately 
abstained ’’ from doing anything till 1911, when we 
reached the 40,000 tons of the “ Olympic.” He might 
have added that in that year the Board of Trade did not 
merely abstain from action, but invited the shipowners 
to cut down the existing provision of boats. Had this 
recommendation been carried out, the number of souls 
saved from the ‘‘ Titanic’? must have been greatly 
diminished. For the future, Mr. Buxton promised that 
all ocean-going ships should provide at least enough 
boats and rafts to save everybody on board. There is 
also to be an international conference, initiated by the 
German Government, on the general question of life- 
saving appliances and safety at sea. 


* ” * 


Mr. Cuurcnitt has made a very proper use of the 
law of libel in procuring a final refutation of the gross 
charge of breaking his parole during the Boer War. The 
charge was last made in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’’ but 
for years it has been the staple of malicious gossip. Mr. 
Churchill has not asked for damages, while he has secured 
full retractation from “ Blackwood’s.’”’ But we have 
no doubt that the story will recur. In that event, Mr. 
Justice Darling has given the libellers full warning that 
the next case may properly be made a criminal one. 


” a * 


Tue German magazine, “ Nord und Sud ” has pub- 
lished a number of striking communications from 
British public men on Anglo-German relationship. 
Lord Haldane and Mr. Bonar Law both contribute, but 
the most interesting letter is that of Mr. Balfour, which 
should be read with care. It is an instructed and singu- 
larly delicate tribute to German genius, and a very 
candid statement of Anglo-German relationships, which 
We are inclined to think will do good even to those who 
do not follow every step of the argument. Mr. Balfour 
blames pan-Germanism for having given an aggressive 
character to German armaments, but he entirely dis- 





believes in the theory of a ‘‘ predestined ’’ war between 
the two countries, largely on the ground “that the 
appetite for domination belongs to an outworn phase of 
patriotism.’’ We advance elsewhere an opposite theory 
of militant German policy. In taking leave of the 
German Colony in London, Count Wolff-Metternich, 
the departing German Ambassador, declared that the 
two peoples were receiving an “ impulse for reconciliation 
and peaceful neighborliness’’ which, as he said with 
truth, he had helped to prepare. 


* * 


Tae Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in 
Welsh at a great Convention of the Welsh Free Churches 
on Saturday week, made a brilliant point against the 
Dean and Chapter of Bangor, who, in welcoming the 
Primate to Wales, linked his visit with that of a former 
Archbishop in 1289, since when (to parody a famous 
advertisement) Wales has used no other. The Dean and 
Chapter went on to regret that Archbishop Davidson 
was not likely to stay as long as Archbishop Peckham. 
But who was Archbishop Peckham, and why did he stay 
so long in Wales? Because, said Mr. Lloyd George, his 
business was to “‘ excommunicate and curse Llewelyn, the 
last Prince of Wales,’’ and the hero of the greatest 
episode in Welsh nationality. Mr. George’s historic 
“blows and knocks’”’ are becoming famous 


x * ¥ 


Tue Lukacs Government in Hungary has lived long 
enough to make the masses sceptical as to the sincerity 
of its promises to introduce a Reform Bill. The 
Socialists of Budapest accordingly proclaimed a general 
strike for Thursday in favor of universal suffrage. The 
troops were called out, and replied by volleys to the 
stones of the strikers. There has been some loss of life, 
and a long tale of injuries, and already some observers 
declare that a revolutionary period has begun. More 
than half the population of Hungary is in permanent 
opposition to the Magyar Party of ascendancy. 


* * * 


H. W. M. wrires: I regret my inability to do more 
than note the fine work of Miss Horniman’s company 
during their three weeks’ season in London. Those who 
have seen it must realise how far it excels in refinement, 
in charm, in balance and directness of representation, 
anything which comes out of the actor-manager system 
as practised on the London stage. It is less intellectually 
ambitious than it might be; the choice of modern plays 
might have been bolder and wider. But those who 
cannot enjoy this product of art in Manchester, and 
prefer the coarser food supplied them here, have only 
begun to taste the joys of dramatic art. Meanwhile, 
those who like experiments in representation must have 
been pleased by Mr. Garnett’s adaptation (to be 
seen at the Little Theatre) of the old Spanish 
novel (1492) of “La Celestina.’”’ It is a conte, 
discursive, romantic in a full-blooded way, with a hint 
of Shaksperean comedy and a little coloring of 
Boccaccio. It was beautifully produced by Mr. Iden 
Payne, who got more effect of atmosphere out of a few 
cloths and suggestions of wall-space than our great West- 
End pantomimists achieve by spending a fortune. Miss 
Mona Limerick played the passion of love-sickness in a 
way that none of her contemporaries would have thought 
of playing it; but I cannot describe so striking and 
original a personality in a paragraph. Miss Isabel Grey 
had a brilliant part in “La Celestina ’’—she half- 
conceived it, but an actress of genius might have made it 
quite wonderful. 
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Volitics and Affairs. 


THE FUTURE WORK OF THE 


GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Government have accomplished the first stage of 
their journey. The Home Rule Bill and the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bili kave both been read a second time, 
and though there is a slight weakening of the majority 
on the difficult problem of the disendowment of a weak 
branch of the Anglican Church, it holds for all the 
Session. Its 
ship in the House of Commons is marked by prudence 


substantial purposes of the leader- 
and ability, and if further cement were required, the 
language and demeanor of the new Tory Leader would 
supply it. 
not discouraging. It is already clear that the Insurance 
Act will not fail, and that it will gradually be worked 


into the habits of the people. 


If the immediate prospect be arduous, it is 


That end was assured 
when the friendly societies and the trade unions accepted 
it, and Mr. Masferman is now able to announce that 
by the end of Whitsuntide four and a half million 


insurers will have selected their approved societies. No 
repeal is contemplated by the Tory Party; no fixed or 
intelligible policy of amendment is outlined or 


announced by them ; and we make bold to say that when 
the doctors understand the Act, they will not only 
attain a satisfactory living wage, but will reach a 
more fruitful conception of their functions in a demo- 
cratic State. The period of waiting for benefits is 
difficult, and we should like to see it abridged. Consider- 
ing the strain and novelty of the experiment, the 
Government might in fairness consent to start employers 
and employees on a three months’ novitiate, during 
which the State would pay all contributions and prepare 
both interests for the period of full responsibility. This 
course might involve a short Bill, to which Parliament 
would readily assent. The money is there, and the 
object is one to which a part of the realised surplus could 
properly be applied. 

One further difficulty confronts the Government. 
They have not only to pass two Bills of undeniable com- 
plexity, but to pass them in a shape in which they will 
fairly stand criticism under the ordeal of a double 
rejection by of Lords. Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment cannot be destroyed ; 
but they can be hung up for two years. There- 
fore, when they have passed the censure of both 
Chambers, they must be such as the considered judgment 
of the country will approve. They cannot be remodelled 
in 1913 and 1914, save with the consent of the Lords, 
and such a consent will probably be withheld. It is 
obvious, therefore, that fair time must be given for their 
consideration, and the Opposition must not be in a 
position to say with truth that they have never been 
discussed. In that case they would wear the aspect of 
Executive orders, rather than of measures bearing the 
full seal and superscription of a free Parliament. If 
the Opposition acted in good faith, both Bills could be 
threshed out within the limits of the summer and the 
autumn Sessions. this assumption 
The Opposition. is in extreme and not 


the House 


Unfortunately, 
cannot be made. 


{ 








very scrupulous hands, and the attempt will certainly be 
made to press unduly on trifles, so as to leave weightier 
matters undiscussed. It is hard to see how these tactics 
can be repelled under the system of closure by guillotine, 
either by clauses or by sections. But if the Government 
will consent to leave the guidance of the debates in the 
hands of the Chairman, and can trust him to make a fair 
selection of amendments, the object of a full and relevant 
review of the whole structure can, we believe, be 
attained. The Chairman of Committees acts under a 
joint responsibility to the Government and the House, 
so that this method, if not scientific, is an approach to 
the Parliamentary freedom which abuse has destroyed. 
We confess that we see no other course than the 
“kangaroo ’’ closure or a series of violent and truncated 
debates. The power of selection is not, indeed, free from 
objection ; it rests on the judgment of a single man, and 
endeavors may be made to overbear and to disconcert 
But the country will judge the fairness of such 
tactics, if they are employed, and we doubt their success, 

Should the two governing Bills of the Session, with 
the smaller Reform Bill, be carried, the Ministry will 
then be faced with the vital problem of social 
policy and an electoral programme. On this we hope 
that they will take the wise precaution of fully inform- 


him. 


ing their own minds, and thus of avoiding the serious 
evil—an evil both of substance and of appearance—of 
acting in haste and under pressure. Grave and funda- 
mental problems of life and government confront us. 
The questions of the relation of the State to labor and 
labor earnings, to the organisation of its industvies 
and means of transport in the interests of its internal 
trade, to the housing of the people, their education, the 
physical and moral deficiencies of a community whose 
land is not half-tilled, while its urban centres are over- 
crowded, and where the standard of culture and self- 
respect is often singularly low, all press for consideration 
It is idle, and worse than idle, to pre- 
tend that these questions are forced on this nation alone, 
or by light-minded theorists and agitators. They are 
the vital problems of civilisation. We are not specially 
forward in solving them; among the reforming com- 
munities we are rather in the second flight than in the 
first. Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, and 
France are ahead of us in the adaptation of their iron 
roads to the needs of their traders, farmers, and town 
workers. 


and settlement. 


All these countries and some more far excel 
us in the development of their agriculture; all of them 
attach a fuller meaning and a higher value to education, 
and are farther on the way to the solution of the master- 
problem of all, the problem of equality. 

Let us do this Government the justice of admitting 
that they are the first really modern Administration that 
Great Britain has had since Home Rule broke up 
the old Liberal Party. An able and open-minded 
Liberal Government, fairly representative of its advanced 
sections, of its thinkers and reformers as well as of its 
arts of diplomacy and management, is the best admin- 
istrative force that this country can show, and there is 
no alternative to it. The succession of Mr. Bonar Law 
to Mr. Balfour seemed to promise a more adaptive and 
sympathetic type of Toryism. But the leader who bas 
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pledged himself to the conspiracy against labor 
which calls itself Protection has not for a moment 
suggested that he even understands the policy 
of State regulation which, in Australia, is the barrier 
that labor erects to temper the cutting force 
of the tariff, and to divert some of its spoils to the 
wage-earning classes. Liberalism, with its responsibility 
to the Empire and its duty to adjust the pace of social 
reform to the character of our people and the conditions 
of our external trade, cannot indeed satisfy a revolu- 
tionary party, and ought not to try. But it must 
thoroughly equip itself for the mingled work of inquiry 
and development on which the efficiency of the country 
depends. 

Now, the governing brains of the Ministry are 
very good, and though we call Mr. Asquith a 
moderate statesman, he does not seem to us to 
put the mere criticism of advanced movements too 
high. But there are weak spots in the inner 
councils of the Administration, and we have never 
been able to understand why they were passed over when 
the last Cabinet “ shuffle ’’ was accomplished, and why, 
in particular, two great public departments of the first 
importance—the Education Office and the Local Govern- 
ment Board—have been left virtually derelict. The case 
of the Local Government Board isserious. It is no slur on 
an able and attractive public man that by the natural 
evolution of his mind and character he seems to have 
developed a conscientious objection to Poor Law Reform, 
to Housing Reform, to the taxation of land values, and, 
indeed, to four-fifths of the constructive programme of his 
party. When Mr. Burns makes his rare appearances in 
public debate, it is usually as a critic of modern Radicalism. 
There have been moments when that criticism has been 
valuable and sound. But it is a serious matter that the 
Passive Resister of Downing Street should be able to 
sterilise a whole Ministry of the Interior, so that the 
Cabinet have to divert from his Department the con- 
sideration and initiation of reforms which properly be- 
long to it, and to turn them on to the Treasury, which is a 
machinery for supervising the expenditure of public 
money, not for promoting and organising it. It is not 
as if the task of the Government were done. Liberalism 
is not a mere organ of destruction ; and it would be wrong 
and short-sighted to break up the great estates, and 
supersede the patriarchalism of the old English village, 
without making way for the new land tenure and the 
new social order. 





THE CASE FOR RAILWAY NATIONALISATION. 


Mr. Asquitn suggested to the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress last Monday that he con- 
sidered the case for Nationalisation of the Railways was 
as yet not proven. But we think that there can be no 
doubt that many strengthening currents of public opinion 
and of business interest are converging towards an early 
solution of the question along the lines of public owner- 
ship and administration. 


alone, may not carry full conviction. 


The labor argument, taken 
But it cannot 
easily be set, aside, especially in view of recent experi- 


ences. So long as the determination of conditions of 





labor remains in the hands of the private companies, it 
will remain extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
secure for all classes of railway workers satisfactory 
wages, hours, and security of life and limb. Last 
autumn’s precarious ‘‘ settlement.’’ adds fresh testimony 
to this truth. Certain grades of workers have indeed 
obtained a substantial increase of pay. But a hundred 
thousand men are still in receipt of a weekly wage not ex- 
ceeding 20s., a sum inadequate to support a family in 
physical efficiency. The railway directors express no present 
intention of redressing a grievance which, so long as it 
remains unredressed, will cause discontent and threaten 
stoppage in an industry whose regular operation is of 
vital importance to the whole nation. As the process 
of combination proceeds in the working arrangements of 
the Companies, Trade Unionism alone will prove a 
relatively weaker instrument for securing decent condi- 
For though 
the large economies which these combinations enable the 
Companies to practise may continue to raise, as they 
are now raising, the net profits, collective bargaining 


tions of employment for railway workers. 


affords no security that any considerable share of these 
new gains shall pass to labor. 

Butthecase for nationalisation, as an inevitable result 
of the passage of our railroads from the era of com- 
petition to that of combination, does not rest only upon 
the claims of labor. There is a real danger lest the 
trading and the travelling public should find themselves 
subjected to heavy tolls and other injurious conditions 
imposed by the private owners of what are, in substance, 
The control of a Government 
Department is notoriously difficult to enforce where 
strong business men combine against it. 
this is 
Bill recently introduced into Parliament. 


the national high roads. 


An excellent 
illustration of furnished by the Railway 
This measure 
deprives traders of all real power to check arbitrary in- 
creases of rates by placing upon them an onus probandi 
which, in the nature of the case, is impossible. To 
defeat the timid protection which the Board of Trade 
might afford to traders and the travelling public must 
always remain a comparatively easy task for the powerful 
railroad men. 

But mere protection against high rates or unfair dis- 
crimination, even were Board of Trade control adequate 
to secure it, does not meet the requirements of the public. 
The new developmental policy, to which this Govern- 
ment has committed itself, depends for its success more 
upon a bold experimental treatment of the transport 
problem than upon any other factor. The liberty neces- 
sary for these fruitful experiments involves the State 
ownership of railroads. No reformed policy of land or 
housing is safe or practicable, either for town or country, 
without the full control of the effective means of transport. 
The reduction of fares and the better choice of trains 
and routes, so essential in order to break up slum life in 
our great cities, to reduce rents, and to bring the working 
class families into more healthy surroundings, cannot be 
extorted from private companies. It can only be adopted 
as an integral portion of a great public policy, not always 
immediately and separately remunerative, but justified 
on larger, broader grounds of public health and well- 


being. In a word, the public railroad policy differs 
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vitally in several important respects from the private 
profit-making policy, and if the former is to be secured, 
it can only be by nationalisation. 

It is, of course, true that all these public facilities 
and improvements cannot be got without paying for 
them. If wages are to be raised for railway workers, and 
reasonably low rates and fares secured for traders and 
travellers; if branch lines are to be used for developing 
districts on which the traffic will not yield an early, full 
return; if the dispersion of congested populations is to 
be achieved, can such enhanced expenditure be met out 
of the revenue of the railroads?’ To such relevant ques- 
tions it is, of course, not possible to vouchsafe any con- 
fident reply. Unless it were decided to charge part of the 
expenditure of a progressive rate of policy upon the 
general revenue of the country, as in the case of ordinary 
highways, it would be necessary to move by slow degrees 
until the productivity of the new projects was ascer- 
tained. But, in the earlier stages at any rate, a great 
deal would depend upon the terms of purchase upon 
which the transfer from private to public ownership 
was obtained. And here a word of warning is requisite. 
It is becoming very evident that the attitude of many 
railroad owners towards nationalisation is one rather of 
favor than of apprehension. Having in mind the pre- 
carious nature of a property usually ill-managed, and 
exposed to new demands, not only in respect of 
wages and of price of fuel, but of organic reconstruction, 
they are very willing to contemplate a deal with the 
Government, provided that the terms are favorable. 

Past experience shows that expropriation is usually 
a process highly profitable to the vendors to Govern- 
ment. If, moreover, a few years of the new amalgama- 
tion policy, with rising dividends, can be counted in to 
the basis upon which the purchase-price is computed, a 
bargain, very advantageous to shareholders, might be 
concluded. Now, it is of urgent importance that while a 
fair payment ought to be made for the railroads, no ex- 
travagant terms shall be arranged for expropriation. In 
their beginning the railways were loaded with masses of 
surplus capital, representing the extortions of landlords 
and lawyers, upon which dividends had to be paid. If 
upon this surplus another surplus were heaped, based 
on an excessive valuation of the railway properties taken 
over by the State, the public undertaking would be so 
crippled at its start as to impede the social policy it was 
designed to serve. We, therefore, earnestly hope that if 
the investigation which Mr. Asquith suggests shows 
signs of favoring the solution which seems to us inevit- 
able, the attention of the public will concentrate itself 
upon the question of valuation as a condition of the pur- 
chase of the railways by the State. 





THE POLITICAL TRIALS. 


Tue country is, we think, getting somewhat tired of 
political trials. It is the normal business of judges to 
try persons with direct individual motives for crime, not 
people with idealist, or even perverse, views of the social 
or the moral order. To this latter class belong syndi- 
calists, feminists, and philosophical “ anarchists,’’ who 


within the last few 


weeks have been tried and 


} 


sentenced to terms of imprisonment. They have ajj 
broken the law ; and yet they are all people whose special 
trouble is discontent with society, not because it fails to 
minister to their personal appetites, but because it does 
not correspond with their vision of justice. Say what we 
will of people like Mr. Mann, or Mrs. Pankhurst, or 
Count Malatesta, that is the category to which they 
belong, and we think it most unfortunate that in a time 
of general unsettlement, but of no great violence or social 
peril, they should have found their way to the dock and 
the prison cell. Mr. Mann is soon to be released ; 
and this is well, for it seems doubtful whether he was 
ever guilty of a crime, and not at all doubtful that, as 
a matter of policy, he should never have been called on 
to stand his trial. If it be true, as it is true, that the 
law does not protect a British soldier from the legal 
consequences of killing a fellow-citizen during a strike, he 
is clearly offered the delicate choice of being shot for 


disobeying an order to fire or hanged for obeying it. 


‘He is, therefore, almost bidden to debate this question 


for himself; and if an agitator like Mr. Mann tries to 
guide his decision, it is hard to say at what point a really 
criminal offence arises. Mr. Mann did not put the posi- 
but it is obvious that 
the Government should have let this obscure seed drop 
by the wayside instead of planting it out and watering 
it from a thousand rills. 

We are not sure that the Malatesta case does 
not raise a still 


tion fairly or clearly; 


more serious issue. We set aside 
the charge of libel, though three months’ imprison- 
ment seems a disproportionate penalty for the crime 
of saying that a considered 
We never 
knew a society of advanced politicians in which some 
gentleman (or gentlemen) were not considered spies ; and 
as the charge can never be proved or disproved, its 
investigation strikes us as a comparatively unprofitable 
exercise for the wits of a British jury. 


great many people 
another Italian gentleman to be a “‘ spy.”’ 


But it is a more 
serious matter when a police-officer steps forward, and in- 
forms the Court, apparently without the formality of enter- 
ing the witness-box, of his unfavorable opinion of Count 
Malatesta’s character, with a view to his deportation under 
the Aliens Act. The judge accepted this recommendation, 
but we do not for a moment imagine that the Government 
will pay the smallest heed to it. The Liberal Party 
is under formal pledge not to twist a power designed 
to rid the country of the vilest type of personal criminal 
into a weapon for breaking the right of asylum. Such 
a breach would plainly occur in the banishment of 
Malatesta, who, as many politicians can testify, is 4 
propagandist of the creed professed by Herbert Spencer 
and shades of which ar 
almost. as varied as the temperaments and intellectual 
We believe Mr. Macdonald to be 
entirely right when he declares Malatesta to belong t 
the right wing of this movement, and to have dissociated 


Prince Kropotkin, the 


fancies of mankind. 


himself strongly, and even violently, from criminal 
anarchists like Ravachol or Bonnot. 

The conviction of the leaders of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union differs somewhat from that of the 
Syndicalists and of Malatesta, though all these cas 
present a the of the 


warning to Government 
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disabling effect of their decision to pass over the 
deliberate and open organisation of sedition, accompanied 
by the importation of arms, in Ulster. Beside that 
offence the window-breaking raid of the suffragettes is as 
a skirmish of outposts to a pitched battle. For their 
tactics we feel no sympathy whatever. The movement 
has been led into a morass by over-clever people, blind 
to the plain truth that if violence often destroys public 
provokes an petty 
violence, which is the only force that women can employ, 
unsound ally. But it would be 
unjust to take the further step of denying a political 
character to the offence and to the instigators of it. 
The jury took a discriminating view of the case, and 


causes and enduring reaction, 


js a specially 


passed a verdict obviously directed to a light sentence 
and to the treatment of Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence as first-class offenders. The judge paid 
some heed to the first intention and none to the 
But that is a defeat of the verdict, and if 
juries are thus treated by judges, they have no 
security that their deliberate decision stands. The 
Government, however, are free, and it is for them to see 
that offenders whose motives are declared to be 
“undoubtedly pure” are not besmirched by a form of 
punishment which, in fact, declares them to be common 
Lord Coleridge seems to think that the 
treatment of Mrs. Pankhurst and the Lawrences as first- 
class offenders would be a form of license to carry on their 
agitation from their cells. We cannot conceive this to be 
possible. But it is possible, and indeed probable, that 
the absence and degradation of the leaders of a political 
movement will have the normal effect of inflaming the 
followers. This is where the law stops short, and the 
judgment of statesmen must come in. 


second. 


and impure. 





THE CRIME OF BEING INEFFICIENT. 


Ir Mr. Wells had written a romance to describe the life 
of a community which had adopted a eugenic discipline, 
we should all in some degree have felt that the future 
had come near us. The publication of the book would 
have been an event of the year, and the educated world 
would at once have ranged itself into two camps hotly 
debating the menace, or,as some would say, the promise, 
of the coming despotism. The thing is actually upon 
us. But because it is embodied in the technical 
phraseology of a Government Bill ‘‘ presented by Mr. 
Secretary McKenna, supported by Mr. Ellis Griffith,’’ it 
has stirred no pulse, and has almost failed to inspire a 
leading article. There is, happily, good reason to doubt 
whether a lengthy and elaborate Bill which abolishes 
some of the more fundamental rights of free men and 
women can in this over-crowded session find its way to 
the Statute Book. But we do not care to trust over- 
much to that obstacle. The Opposition has developed 
positive enthusiasm for eugenic legislation, and a private 
member’s Bill has already been referred to a Grand 
Committee. If we may judge from the attitude of the 
House in Friday’s debate, Mr. Wedgwood is the only 
member who has sufficiently applied his mind to these 
proposals to realise how debatable they are in theory, 
and how perilous they must be in effect, A further 





acquaintance with this very crude manifesto of the gospel 
of efficiency will certainly bring recruits to Mr. 
Wedgwood’s side ; to understand it is to end it. 

Let us attempt to summarise what it is that Mr. 
McKenna’s Bill proposes. It aims at setting up in every 
county and borough a register of mentally defective 
persons, who are placed under the control of the county 
or borough council, subject to the supervision of Com- 
missioners attached to the Home Office. It will be the 
“duty’’ of every public servant—doctors, relieving 
officers, and even constables—to make this register com- 
plete. From schools, prisons, and workhouses the quota 
of “ defectives ’’ will steadily flow, and a new terror will 
haunt the lives of the inefficient and the miserable. 
Every destitute applicant will know that when he visits 
a relieving officer he may be confronting a eugenist bent 
on the elimination of the unfit; every waif who strays 
into a night-shelter, every woman of the streets who 
attracts the notice of a policeman on his beat, will feel 
the shadow of the house of detention across their lives. 
The process, once set in motion by a relative, a “ friend,”’ 
or a public official, will be summary and secret. The 
certificates of two doctors will suffice to condemn, and the 
verdict of a police magistrate, given without a jury, in 
a court which is to sit in private, may doom a “ de- 
fective’’ to a fate hardly distinguishable from life- 
long imprisonment. Doctors exercise a grave responsi- 
bility at present in witnessing to the mental condition 
of the insane. Two experienced and conscientious men 
may fairly decide whether a fellow-creature is an idiot, 
or an imbecile, or a dangerous lunatic. But the defini- 
tion of a “defective’’ which figures in this Bill lies 
wholly outside the scope of any medical diagnosis. It 
calls for no expert tests, and any layman of common sense 
is as fit to apply it as the greatest authority on mental 
diseases. A “defective’’ within the meaning of the 
Bill includes the idiot, the imbecile, and the lunatic, 
the dull and backward child, the habitual criminal, the 
habitual drunkard, such other classes as the Home Secre- 
tary may choose to specify by an order, and persons 
whom it is “ desirable in the interests of the community 
to deprive of the opportunity of procreating children.’’ 
This is sufficiently wide and sufficiently elastic, and em- 
powers any enthusiastic eugenist, who rises to office, to 
make what experiments he pleases upon the community. 
It would include persons held to be, for any medical or 
sociological reason, undesirable breeding stock, even 
when no doctor, relieving officer, or constable could 
question their mental capacity. But the real novelty 
of this definition is contained in the following category :— 

“ Feeble-minded persons; that is to say, persons 
who may be capable of earning their living under favor- 
able circumstances, but are incapable, through mental 
defects existing from birth or from an early age: (1) of 
competing on equal terms with their normal fellows ; 
or (2), of managing themselves and their affairs with 
ordinary prudence.” 


There seemed to be some doubt in the mind of 
speakers in Friday’s debate how many “ defectives ’’ 


Estimates 
ranged from a quarter of a million to sixty thousand. If 


there are with whom it is desirable to deal. 


this clause stands, the number, we suppose, might run 
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into two or three millions. It may be resumed in one 
word—the unfit. It would cover every man and woman 
who could, by his record, be pronounced congenitally 
incapable or inefficient. It would include the harmless 
village “ natural,”’ but it would also include the tramp, 
the vagrant, the mendicant, and a large proportion of 
our casual laborers and the “submerged tenth.’”’ It 
includes every man or woman who has failed in the 
struggle for existence, provided the failure declared itself 
at an early age. The drag-net would sweep the slums, 
the workhouses, and the casual ward, but it would take 
its tribute even from genius. Goldsmith and Cowper 
would have fared ill from such a definition, and it may 
be questioned whether Leigh Hunt was quite capable of 
managing bis affairs ‘‘ with ordinary prudence.’’ It is 
designed apparently to catch chiefly the merely incom- 
petent man or woman who is employed when work is 
plentiful, who can secure odd jobs at harvesting and 
similar seasonal employments, who is for ever in and out 
of work, distributing circulars or cleaning windows or 
picking hops, but cannot, on the average, justify himself 
by an economic test of efficiency. There are savage 
tribes which deal with the old and infirm by knocking 
them on the head. The modern efficient community will 
certify them ‘‘ defective.’’ 

The Bill is fairly explicit in defining the various 
classes of the ‘‘ defective,’’ and in outlining the process 
by which they are to be deprived of their civil rights. 
Their subsequent history allows more scope for con- 
jecture. The secret court with its two expert witnesses 
is expected to sentence them for a year, but the Com- 
missioners can at their pleasure renew their doom 
periodically for one year or for five. It is expressly 
provided that the Home Office may deal with them in 
batches, and apparently the process will be that the 
custodians of the unfit will annually send in their lists, 
which a clerk in Whitehall will duly countersign as a 
matter of routine. The choice of two fates is open. 
The ‘‘ defective’’ may be sent to a licensed institution 
conducted for profit, or to some of the State institutions 
to be created for the purpose. The alternative is that 
he should be consigned to the care of a ‘‘ guardian,’ not 
necessarily a relative, who will have over him the 
authority of a parent over a minor. It will be a mis- 
demeanor for a ‘‘ defective’? to marry, or for normal 
persons to have sexual intercourse with a defective 
woman. That merciful protective provision, which is 
perhaps the one good thing in the Bill, is completed by 
another clause which makes cruelty on the part of 
guardians a misdemeanor. But for the rest, what picture 
can we frame of the life of these people cut off from their 
kind? In plain words, they are for the crime of ineffici- 
ency to be imprisoned on an indeterminate sentence. 
The atmosphere of prison is over the whole scheme. It 
is expressly laid down that existing prisons may be 
adapted for the reception of ‘‘ defectives,’ and whether 
consigned to an institution or to guardians, they are, if 
they attempt to escape, subject to pursuit and arrest like 
convicts who have broken prison or fugitive slaves in the 
old Southern States. The discipline of an institution 
whose inmates are unfree must necessarily be a prison 
discipline, based on punishment and the strait jacket. 





The plan of assigning defectives of mature years to the 
care of ‘‘ guardians,’ with the police to watch the door 
of the house, is nothing less than a revival in a peculiarly 
odious form of the ‘‘ domestic institution.’’ Working 
without wages, forbidden to change their masters, 
subject, if they have the wit and resolution to make a 
complaint which can be heard outside, to the inevitable 
retort that their stories of ill-usage are the vaporings of 
a feeble mind, these defectives will be a helot class, 
reduced in the name of science and efficiency to a status 
hardly distinguishable from slavery. 

The plain fact is that this astonishing Bill is much 
more than a plan for dealing with the unhappy case of 
the feeble-minded. It is a first essay in legislation to 
regulate the breeding of the race, and with this question- 
able experiment it associates a scheme for settling the 
problem of the unemployable. Voluntary labor colonies 
have been scouted by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and we are not strong advocates of them. 
But in their place we are to have gaol-like institutions 


in which the economically unfit are to be herded with — 


A sentence 
graver in its effects than most of those passed at the 


idiots, lunatics, and habitual criminals. 


Assizes, since it is to be foreseen that it will normally run 
for life, is to be imposed by a magistrate without the 
safeguard of a jury. Mr. McKenna offers the apology 
that to many of these degenerates and incompetents 
liberty is a burden which they would only too gladly 
renounce. If that is the fact, the whole case for this 
machinery of compulsion falls to the ground. 

But such remedies for the social evil of a 
degenerate or defective class can only be the temporary 
palliative, the incidental accessory, to a treatment more 
fundamental. Under the whole eugenic theory lies 
an assumption which we believe to be as unscien- 
tific as it is menacing to liberty. We have just 
escaped from the school which diagnosed incompetence 
and degeneracy as a form of moral evil, and traced un- 
employment and failure merely to faults of character. 
The modern cant which has replaced it insists rather on 
bad heredity. If the degenerate stocks, it argues, could 
but be segregated and sterilised for a generation, the 
race would be healthy and competent, as a result of a 
process of artificial selection. There is just this element 
of plausibility in the contention—that bad hereditary con- 
ditions are usually combined with bad conditions after 
birth. But all the experience which medical observation 
has lately accumulated goes to show that the difference 
at birth between one baby and another may largely 
be remedied by care. Measure the growth of 
children at an elementary school, and their height, 
their chest-measurement, and their freedom from 
physical defects are found to correspond, with almost 
mathematical accuracy, to such a test of their conditions 
as is furnished, for example, by the number of rooms 
which they inhabit. Watch the diet of the nursling 
infant, attend to the feeding of the child at school, 
check defects in vigilantly conducted “clinics,” send 
obstinate cases to open-air schools, and the influences 
which a superficial diagnosis would attribute to bad 
heredity can usually be overcome. The defects: of the 
parent count for little if the conditions after birth ca? 
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be equalised. This charlatan’s talk of imprisoning the 
unfit and sterilising the degenerate parent is a partially 
conscious attempt to cripple social reform. 





THE TREND OF FOREIGN POLICY. 
IIl.—TueE Doctrine or CoMPENSATION. 


TurerE has been evolved amid the stress of recent con- 
flicts a doctrine, novel in diplomatic practice and un- 
known to any theory of international usage, which is 
none the less more sovereign and more potent than any 
principle which a jurist would defend. The doctrine of 
compensations is the practical outcome of the struggle 
for a balance of power. Two groups of armed States 
wrestle incessantly for opportunities to expand overseas. 
They rarely succeed in frustrating each other’s efforts. 
It may be doubted whether they seriously try. The 
obstacles which each can place in the other’s path are 
designed to serve a purpose more self-regarding and more 
realistic than the mere satisfaction of the instinct of 
rivalry. The pressure is prolonged, the danger 
accentuated, only up to a point which will enable the 
more passive Power to assume, in its turn, the aggressive. 

The struggle is, at bottom, for the acquisition of fields 
of economic opportunity. Survey the process for a moment 
without regard to its incidents of diplomatic clash, and 
in essence it amounts to this: The modern industrial 
system has everywhere reached a phase at which capital 
accumulates in aggregations which luxury cannot spend 
nor native enterprise absorb. A close analysis of this 
process would inquire whether a higher standard of 
living among the workers would not in its turn give a 
stimulus to the home market, which would create a 
demand for the services of this surplus capital at home. 
A comparison of the conditions which prevail in Lanca- 
shire and the Rhinelands on the one hand, and in India 
and China on the other, might suggest that one potent 
motive in this migration of capital is the instinct to 
exploit cheaper and less protected strata of labor. But 
such reflections are irrelevant to a broader survey of the 
process. Capital is gradually spreading itself from the 
more developed over the less civilised portions of the 
earth. 

The process, however, instead of being governed 
by purely economic conditions is influenced and deflected 
by national rivalries. The trader in goods follows the 
call of a demand. The financier can move only when 
his flag goes with him. In all his dealings with a semi- 
civilised Government, whether in China, Persia, Turkey, 
or North Africa, the banker and the concessionaire dare 
take no step without the backing and endorsement of 
their Legations. One merchant competes with another 
without a thought of invoking diplomatic aid. But two 
syndicates competing for a concession or a loan are, under 
modern conditions in Constantinople or Pekin, simply 
the clients of their respective Embassies, which tend to 
act for them as a solicitor may act for his principal. 
The first phase of competition inevitably verges on a 
second phase, in which the competitors struggle no longer 
for this and the other opportunity, but rather for ex- 
flusive spheres of economic interest in which every 





chance of gain, as it arises, will fall automatically to their 
clients. There is no natural and uniform movement of 
Western capital eastwards and southwards. There is 
rather, under the influence of the oscillating balance of 
power, a rush, now hither, now thither, and a continual 
checking of outlets, followed by an opening of doors, as 
one Power or one group gains a momentary ascendancy 
over the other. 

A philosophic critic of this movement of capital 
in search of foreign monopolies and exclusive spheres 
would have much to say of the peril which it involves to 
the national life of backward peoples, and of its oppres- 
sive exploitation of unprotected races. But in one form 
or another the process is inevitable, and brings with it 
some ultimate promise of good. Our concern is to note 
that the conditions under which it takes place to-day are 
the worst possible, whether we consider the peace and 
goodwill of Europe or the liberties and development of 
peoples beyond its limits. The doctrine of compensations 
puts a premium on predatory adventure, and makes it 
an interest of neutral Powers who ought to wield a 
collective conscience, to tolerate the violence which they 
ought to prevent in the hope of themselves securing a 
license for some act as questionable. The train of con- 
sequences which began with our occupation of Egypt and 
ended—if such a perpetuum mobile can ever have an 
end—with the Italian raid on Tripoli, is the perfect 
illustration of the doctrine of compensations. France 
for a time professed an ardent sympathy with Egyptian 
nationalism, which ended abruptly with our assent to 
her taking of Morocco. The Kaiser, in turn, proclaimed 
himself the paladin of Moslem peoples, until in turn his 
zeal for Moorish liberties was bought off by economic 
concessions in Morocco and a slice of Congo territory. 
Austria had helped Germany on “ the duelling ground ”’ 
of Algeciras, and in due course the friend “in shining 
armor ’’ stood beside her when Servia had to be bullied 
and Russia overawed, with Bosnia as the stake. We 
paid for Russian aid in Persian liberties, and Germany, 
in her turn, when the Persians appealed to her sym- 
pathies was able to extract from Russia the advantages 
of the Potsdam Agreement. The French foreclosing on 
Morocco was the signal for the Italian raid on Tripoli, 
and Russia has made no secret of her intention to enforce 
payment for the countenance which she has given to 
the Italian brigandage, by securing the coveted outlet 
of the Dardanelles. All the rivalries, all the jealousies, 
all the competing armaments of Powers fail to prevent 
an act of rapine or to preserve the existing balance of 
territorial arrangement. The continual stress of the 
pressure to maintain a balance results only in the exten- 
sion of the area of pillage. 

How far is such a process inevitable in the Europe 
we know to-day? If its motive and occasion is primarily 
the restless search of unemployed capital for fields of 
opportunity, need we assume that an adjustment of busi- 
ness interests must necessarily involve all the accom- 
paniments and passions of an old-world dynastic 
struggle? We traced, last week, the course of the 
Moroccan dispute, and saw in it a proof that Germany 
had throughout pursued an intelligible economic end. 
In retrospect, there seems to be no reason why, if the 
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original secret treaty of partition had been avoided, or 
if Germany had been fully consulted about it, an arrange- 
ment on the basis of a sharing of financial opportunities 
should not have been reached in 1904 as easily as it was 
reached in 1911. It pleases us to assert that Germany 
is conducting a world-struggle with the object of bringing 
France within the orbit of her diplomacy. That phrase 
connotes, as our statesmen use it, some relationship of 
subjection, in which France will be used in Europe under 
the menace of German armaments to further German 
purposes. 

But what are German purposes? There is no profit 
in vague speculation. We can make an inquisition into 
motive only by considering the origin of a dispute and 
the terms on which a settlement has seemed to be within 
reach. Is it the lost provinces on the one side or the 
passion for hegemony on the other that really make the 
Franco-German tension? In a world which seems in its 
foreign relations to be primarily concerned with vast 
economic enterprises, there are two central facts to 
remember about France and Germany. France is a 
lending, Germany a borrowing, Power. The European 
tension and the first tentative sign of the present group- 
ing began before the Moroccan conflict. Our difficulties 
with Germany dated from the refusal of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government, under pressure from the “ Times,’’ to assent 
to a German proposal for the financing of the Bagdad 
railway. The terms, it may be, were open to legitimate 
criticism, and in their first form deserved perhaps to be 
rejected. But the rejection was so managed as to prepare 
the breach which afterwards became acute. British and 
French finance, with diplomacy behind them, made an 
informal entente, which was used to starve and delay the 
march of a beneficial German undertaking. 

The Moroccan conflict followed, and a first essay at a 
comprehensive reconciliation with Germany was 
attempted without result by M. Rouvier, who was banker 
as well as Premier and Foreign Secretary. In its final 
stage a banker was once more at the head of affairs, and 
in outline, at least, we know what were the bases on which 
M. Caillaux sought an understanding. They were 
purely financial. French money was to assist the boy- 
cotted Bagdad railway, and German securities were to be 
admitted to the Paris Bourse. That was the peril which 
mobilised all the alarms of our Imperialists. When we 
analyse the phrase that France was being drawn into the 
orbit of German diplomacy, it turns out to mean that Ger- 
many came near being admitted within the orbit of 
French finance. It would have been a powerful combina- 
tion—the marriage for the world’s work of German enter- 
prise with French thrift. It would have meant that the 
savings of the French investor would have poured less 
into the dubious adventures of Russian loans and Russian 
industries, and more into the undertakings of German 
science and combination abroad and at home. It would 
have meant a permanent peace across the guarded 
frontier on a basis of common profits and mutual con- 
fidence. It may amuse the romantic commentator on 
high politics to imagine that a goal of German ambition 
is to seize Antwerp or to dominate Holland. To the 
student of affairs who has understood something of the 
aims and thoughts of Real-Politik, it is a much more 





probable suspicion that in all these years the underlying 
thought of German policy has been to break down the 
factitious barrier which excluded German enterprise from 
the use of French capital. It is not, fairly regarded, a 
dangerous or an anti-European aim. 





A MEDICAL PLEA FOR THE INSURANCE ACT, 
By Two GENERAL PRACTITIONERS. 


In the political controversy raging round the Insurance 
Act the medical profession must, above all things, guard 
itself against being exploited for party purposes. Its 
object must be to study the question on its merits without 
political bias and from the professional point of view, 

The Act is now the law of the land, and although 
on many points amendments will be found necessary, 
such amendments will be on matters of detail rather 
than of principle. After the recommendations of the 
recent Poor Law Commission, some such scheme was 
inevitable, and it is difficult to imagine that.any great 
contributory scheme of insurance against sickness and 
unemployment could have been organised on other lines. 

It must be remembered that, even if there were a 
change of Government, the Act would remain in force. 
Amendments would be introduced, but a repeal of the 
measure is unthinkable. The principle of the Act has been 
accepted by the profession and affirmed at the representa- 
tive meeting at the Guildhall in February last. It now 
lies with us to prove, not simply to assert to the Govern- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the public, 
that the terms offered to us are inadequate. The pro- 
fession should not approach the Commissioners in any 
huckstering spirit, but should rely on the sense of fair- 
ness and compromise which has always been so successful 
in the past. 

The authors would ask the profession carefully to 
think over the information contained in these articles, 
and to consider whether the views expressed are not fair 
and reasonable. 


I.—IntropvuctTory. 


For the last twenty years the work of the general 
practitioner has been steadily diminishing. The spread 
of special hospitals, the abuse of the out-patient depart- 
ments, the loss of the midwifery work (70 to 80 per cent. 
of the cases in large towns are attended by midwives), 
the removal of the acute specific fever cases to the 
Asylums Board hospitals, all these circumstances have 
seriously lessened the doctor’s work and income. In 
addition, and by far the most important aspect of the 
matter, is the improvement in the public health due to 
better knowledge of sanitation and human life. 

The establishment of school clinics, and the appoint- 
ment of health visitors, are already having a great effect 
in the prevention and cure of illness. The future of 
medical men working on the old lines is precarious 
indeed. Public health will tend to improve still further, 
and the doctor’s work to become less and less. Under 
the Insurance Act we are given, as an alternative, em- 
ployment by the Government and guaranteed payment 
(on a capitation system) for about one-third of the 
population, many of whom are—and always have been 
in the past—quite unable to pay the cost of adequate 
medical attendance. 

The question of the Post Office contributor class has 
caused much searching of heart. It is evident that one 
immediate result of the Act will be an enormous increase 
in the number and membership of approved friendly 
societies. Indeed, the workers will be very foolish if they 
do not make every effort to join these societies, as the 
prospects of future additional benefits are very con- 
siderable. 

The Post Office depositors, therefore, will be the 
poorest, most thriftless, and most helpless derelicts of our 
unequal social system. This class lives as a rule in 
densely populated areas, and its ill-health is a constant 
source of danger to the rest of the community, and 
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needs the most urgent care and the best skill available. 
It must be mentioned again that these people hitherto 
have never paid for medical treatment, but that under 
the Act a capitation fee will be paid for them. 

It must emphatically be pointed out that in the 
course of time this class of insured will disappear, because 
practically all the young workers will in the future join 
the approved friendly societies. The present Post Office 
contributors are largely the victims of poverty and un- 
employment, and much of their ill-health is due to the 
fact that they have never been able to make provision 
for “a rainy day.’’ It is notoriously true that unem- 
ployment produces poverty, poverty produces illness, and 
that if these conditions last for some months the unem- 
ployed become unemployable. This deplorable con- 
dition, with its terrible waste of human energy and com- 
mercial value, may be made almost impossible under the 
Insurance Act. 

A small remnant of vicious wastrels will doubtless 
remain, but these need disciplinary measures, which 
hardly come under the scope of the Act. 

As regards the midwives, the nurses of the school 
clinics, and the health visitors, a very important point 
arises for serious and careful thought. The intentions 
of these workers are excellent, and it must be admitted 
that much good has resulted from their efforts. At the 
same time they cannot speak with the authority of a 
doctor, and their advice and direction on such vitally 
important matters as infant and child-feeding should 
not be given unless fully confirmed and controlled 
by medical men. There is always a tendency for 
such workers to assume expert medical knowledge (which, 
of course, they do not possess), often with disastrous 
consequences to the children. 


II.—Can THE Doctors po THE Work? 


Can the medical profession perform the work 
expected of them under the Insurance Act? 

There are 30,000 qualified medical men in Great 
Britain, and of these only about 20,000 are in active 
practice as general practitioners, and will be eligible for 
service under the Act, as allowance must be made for 
those practitioners who have retired, who hold public 
or other appointments, or are unlikely, owing to 
advanced age, to work under the Act. 

Of the 42,000,000 persons in Great Britain, about 
one-third, or 14,000,000, will be entitled to the benefits 
of the Insurance Act. This includes practically all the 
weekly wage earners, both men and women. 

Under present conditions, it will be seen, therefore, 
that the general practitioner is potentially concerned, on 
an average, with rather more than 2,000 persons. In 
the wealthy portions of large towns the proportion is 
undoubtedly less; in the country, and in the densely 
populated areas of the big towns, the proportion is rather 
more, 

Experience has proved that, in general practice 
among the weekly wage-earning classes, at least two- 
thirds of the work is for women and children. Amongst 
the well-to-do classes, the proportion is far more than 
two-thirds. It must be remembered that only women 
working in regular industrial employment can claim 
medical benefit, and the majority of these are young and 
unmarried. With the young lives, as shown by the sick- 
ness and mortality tables of insurance companies and 
friendly societies, the incidence of disease is slight, 
and the recovery from attack rapid. The attendance 
upon the married women and children will be paid for as 
at the present time. 

It is an indisputable fact that very many doctors, 
‘specially in large towns, are in the present conditions 
snder-employed. Young men newly qualified and fresh 
tom the responsibility of some resident hospital post, on 
‘tarting practice, find that their services are not at all 
in demand. All their enthusiasm for work is apt to 
os ne blunted, and their patiently acquired knowledge of 
a ie _ laboratory methods of diagnosis is also apt 
a or want of use. This want of work is almost 

tragedy to a sensitive man with little means. 


Under the Act, the Insurance Committees will find 





it necessary to distribute those of the insured -who have 
either failed to make a choice of doctor from the panel, 
or have been refused attendance by a doctor on that, panel. 
Most of these people will, of course, belong to the Post 
Office class of contributors, and it will be a good thing 
for this class of insured to be taken care of by the young, 
keen, and capable men, fresh from their hospital train- 
ing, to whom doubtless they will be allotted. 

The insurance of industrial workers who earn from 
£2 to £3 a week, has caused much dissatisfaction, but 
it must be remembered that this class is comparatively 
small in number, very healthy as a rule, and that the 
insurance does not cover their wives and children, 
with whom most of the work of the family doctor 
is concerned. In London and many large cities, a vast 
army of clerks deal with the financial operations of the 
trade of the country. This class, a very healthy one on 
the whole, commonly earns from £2 to £3 a week, and 
no one aware of their keen struggle against poverty, 
could wish them excluded from any advantage they may 
gain from the Insurance Act. Attendance upon their 
wives and children will be paid for privately, but 
probably the doctor, knowing that the bread-winner is 
well insured, will feel justified in asking for a rather 
higher fee than he has been in the habit of charging 
hitherto. 

The following table, referring to two very important 
trades, is taken from the Parliamentary Report on 
Wages in 1906. The figures refer to men’s wages only, 
women and juvenile labor being paid at a much lower 
rate :— 


Clothing Textile 

Trades. Trades. 
Earning above 60s. per week 2°3 per cent. 1°4 per cent. 
” from 50s. to 60s. per week 2°3 per cent. 3°0 per cent. 
- from 40s. to 50s. per week 9°3 per cent. 9°6 per cent. 


These figures illustrate how small is the number of 
weekly wage-earners in receipt of more than £2 per 
week, even in two such well-organised trades. The per- 
centage would be a good deal lower but for the fact that 
a few highly specialised sections of the trades are paid 
at a much higher rate than the rest. 

A table of wages in certain important trades shows 
that the number of workmen earning as much as 40s. 
per week is small, while those earning over 45s. are so few 
that from an insurance point of view they are a negligible 
quantity. A very small fraction of the lace-workers (a 
special trade) earn 50s. and more. Nearly all agricul- 
tural laborers earn less than 20s. per week. 

Doubtless under the Act, a greater demand will be 
made upon medical men, but the establishment of a 
State nursing service in every insurance area will simplify 
that work considerably, and many of the under-employed 
doctors of to-day will have more work to do, which will 
be a matter of satisfaction to them, especially as at the 
same time their incomes will be considerably increased. 

It must not be forgotten that it will be to the 
interest of the employers to take care that those workers 
earning over £3 per week (except manual workers—a 
very small number) are not included in the benefits of the 
Act, because otherwise they, the employers, would have 
to pay a weekly contribution on their behalf. 

A peremptory demand for certain specified terms 
has been made, and failing the granting of those 
terms, a general strike of doctors against all con- 
tract service upon less than those terms has been recom- 
mended. If, as is, of course, certain, the doctors work- 
ing under the friendly societies refuse to strike, and 
retain their appointments, they will vastly increase their 
incomes and their clientéle at the expense of their 
neighbors. It is credibly reported that these medical 
men are devoutly hoping that suspension of medical 
benefit will happen, for in that case they will secure a 
monopoly of greatly increased value. Those doctors who 
are encouraging a ‘‘ refusal-to-negotiate’’ policy are 
doing the medical profession great harm. Un- 
fortunately, it can truly be said that a good many of 
them would not be affected by the Act, and yet they 
are foremost in advising a rash course which may lead 
to very serious consequences to their medical brethren. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WORLD OUR COUNTRY. 


“ Tr each one of us would put his own house in order all 
would be well with the world”’ is a favorite maxim of 
many who would shrink with horror from the charge of 
philosophic anarchism. Yet no other term is so applic- 
able to the naive belief that world-order requires no 
world-thought and no world-purpose, but only the 
separate thoughts and purposes of myriads of little self- 
centred beings which would somehow run together into 
cosmic harmony. The humility in which the doctrine 
cloaks itself is, in reality, a cover for moral cowardice. 
Stripped of its cover it is the philosophy of Cain, “ Am I 
my brother’s keeper? ”’ 

The facts of life are teaching us, with overwhelming 
force of testimony, that we cannot set in order our house, 
our city, or our nation, unless we are prepared to under- 
take the larger task of setting the world in order. The 
old parochialism, the old nationalism, the later im+ 
perialism, in their essentially separatist significance, are 
hopelessly insufficient channels for the tidal movements of 
modern history. To the politician this truth comes home 
in a dull recognttion of the intricacy and incalculable 
mobility of political issues, which drive him to sheer 
opportunism. For the nicer calculations of narrower 
statecraft are always likely to be upset by outside inter- 
ference. The world is with us at our breakfast-table 
glaring in upon us from the front page of our newspaper ; 
our office or counting-house becomes more and more a 
world observatory; our means of livelihood or profit, 
nay, the very ark of private domesticity and comfort, is 
continually rocked by happenings in distant lands. It 
was not ever thus. The ordinary business man or work- 
man, until quite recent times, found ninety-five per cent. 
of the factors which concerned him close at hand, or 
within an easy call; now, fifty per cent. lie in a wider 
world of which he has but a dim apprehension and no 
control. A feeling of helplessness and hopelessness 
obsesses him, as waves of revolutionary discontent gather 
force with.the wider area of communications, as fresh 
inter-governmental discords break into angry tumult, 
now in North Africa, now in the Near East, now in 
China, as he finds his income and his vital interests 
threatened from innumerable centres of disorder. What 
is the use, in such a state of things, of talking amiable 
phrases about putting our own house in order, when the 
bad drainage or the conflagration of our neighbor’s house 
in an ever closing-in world must more and more concern 
us? The florid cosmopolitan rhetoric of Franklin and 
of Paine has become the sober prose of all of us to-day. 
Whether we like it or not, “ our country is the world,”’ 
and therefore the true patriot must set about his duty 
as world-citizen. Though this large polity does not 
supersede the narrower tasks of national politics, it must 
supplement, and even in large measure direct, them. At 
present it is the fatal blindness of our politicians that so 
few of them give more.than an idle, perfunctory recog- 
nition to this all-important fact. Personages, great and 
small, are constantly calling upon England to “ Wake 
up!’’ They generally mean that she is to wake up to a 
narrow, intensely self-centred nationalism or imperialism. 
But this is not waking up; it is idle dreaming. It is to 
a wider destiny, a larger task of direction, that the 
waker must set himself. He must, first of all, take a 
good look round him, to see the sort of world to which 
he has awaked. 

An arresting plea for the supreme importance of this 
endeavor to get a clear vision of the new larger world 
which is henceforth the home of each of us is made in a 
little book, ‘“‘ The Great Analysis ’? (Methuen), to which 
Professor Gilbert Murray contributes a commending pre- 
face. ‘‘ At present the world is like a motor-car without 
headlights, feeling its way by night along a road beset 
with snags and sloughs. ‘The Great Analysis’ would 
throw a mighty beam far into the future, enabling 
progress to forge ahead with a new speed, a new purpose- 





——., 


fulness, and a new security from quagmires, blind-alleys, 
and precipices.”’ It is for no Utopia that the writer 
pleads, but simply for the realisation of the world as a 
‘* business proposition ’’ by those concerned in it. True, 
he conceives and interprets ‘‘ business’’ in the larger 
sense in which human well-being becomes its end and 
aim. But there is no skimping or shirking of the hard 
material conditions which limit all success in attaining 
human welfare. 

If Yorkshire were suddenly cut off from its moorings 
on this earth, and drifted away into space until the 
balance of planetary forces gave it a separate place in 
the cosmic order, though retaining all its climatic and 
other natural characters, how would its three and a half 
millions of very practical inhabitants behave in the new 
confined circumstances in which they found themselves} 
The necessity of organising their natural and human 
resources would be their absorbing purpose, before which 
all traditionary rights of property, all hampering 
privileges, prejudices, sophisms, hypocrisies, and illusions 
would speedily give way. The instinct of self-preservation 
would make a clean slate of the hampering excrescences 
of thought or conduct, concentrating the common 
organising intelligence upon the fundamental problem of 
securing a sufficient supply of food and other physical 
necessaries from the restricted area of natural supplies. 
The population question would at once loom up big and 
persistent in the common consciousness, demanding a 
settlement of the conflicting claims between quantity and 
quality of human life, and involving an excursion into 
the region of ideals, in order to discover the humanly 
desirable. The Yorkshiremen would have to combine in 
close relation the character of statistician and of idealist. 


_ He must be statistician in order to cut his cloth, idealist 


in order to have a pattern to cut it to. 

Now this ordered economy of purpose to which 
the human nature of Yorkshire would conform in 
this imaginary case, is only a simplified example of the 
necessity which now confronts our world-citizens. It is 
no use saying we will continue to act as if we were little 
Englanders, or greater Britons, or even good Europeans, 
when we have become planetarians, drawing our food 
and other material resources from every corner of the 
earth, our life—economical, political, emotional—throb- 
bing with impulses set moving from a thousand diverse 
centres of humanity. Our politicians still mostly scoff at 
the notion of seeking a world-order. Not so our larger busi- 
ness men, whose financial operations rangeevery year more 
freely over the wider field, and who are engaged in con- 
structing elaborate modes of government for the economic 
world-state in which they live and move. It is to these 
larger business minds in the various nations that we must 
look for the chief driving and educative impulses required 
to make our statesmen face their larger duty. Indeed, 
the very notion that there exists a world with a harmony, 
a unity, either possible or desirable of realisation, still 
remains hidden from the minds of most of those in charge 
of national politics. The result is that upon the political 
plane more energy is focussed upon definitely disruptive 
work than upon that of giving effect to the common 
interests and purposes of mankind. “ It is a monstrous 
and intolerable thought that civilisation may at any 
moment be hurled half-way back to barbarism by some 
scheming adventurer, some superstitious madman, or 
simply a pompous, well-meaning busy-body.’’ 

The time is surely ripe for a co-operation of the 
practical intelligences in the several nations for this 
orderly treatment of the world as a business proposition. 
This, and not the inflamed brutality and sentimentalism 
of Bismarckism, is the true “ Real-Politik ’’—to see the 
world as it is in order to try to make it as we would have 
it. This dream of world-order, as it flared up in the 
prophetic imagination of Rousseau, Kant, Goethe, 
Franklin, Paine, was open to the charge of senti- 
mentalism. For large sections of the world were still 4 
sealed book, untraversed and uncharted. The new com- 
munications, travel, and migrations, have now placed the 
intelligence of man in possession of the earth from Pole 
to Pole. “We now know, in its full extent, what the planet 
we live on is, and can, and must, turn our attention t 
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intensive knowledge and mastery of it.” The newly won 
« geographical self-consciousness ’’ not merely ought to be 
but must be followed by a corresponding gathering and 
emergence of political and moral self-consciousness, in 
order that the inhabitants of the earth may truly possess 
the earth. 

We must, in a word, learn to think not so much 
nationally or imperially, as planetarily. In this essay, 
full of eloquent suggestion, the writer sets forth the case 
for this wider organisation, which, taking due stock of all 
the actual facts and forces of Race, Religion, climatic 
and geographical Advantage, Nationality, Language, 
War, Commercial Rivalry, shall furnish to the politicians 
and other actors in the world the knowledge which may 
enable them to establish “a reasonable equilibrium 
between the resources of the planet and the drafts upon 
them, between commodities and consumption, or, in the 
most general terms, between Nature and Human Life.” 
Failing this work, he sees history as nothing but “one 
long series of oscillations between nascent order and 
devouring chaos.’’ 

It is just a century since Robert Owen began his 
broodings upon a new moral world, in which reason 
should direct economy along the line of evident utility. 
Much of the thought appears to us alike shallow and 
premature. And yet it was far from unprofitable, 
sowing many seeds of order in particular fields which 
have grown into fruits of human welfare. With the 
fuller development of the sciences of nature and man, 
and still more with the improvements of scientific 
method, we may now be ripe for some wider application 
of reason to the task of organisation. 





ON IMAGINATIVE PROSE. 


We have heard it laid down as an axiom that “ poets do 
not write good prose.’’ One can hardly imagine a state- 
ment more entirely untrue. Even if by “ good prose ”’ is 
meant merely plain, work-a-day prose, the clear state- 
ment of fact, we would back Coleridge or Shelley against 
the most hard-headed “ practical man ’’ to put a thing 
down in black and white, to set it concisely and lucidly 
before the reader. Many of the most prosaic people are 
devoted to all sorts of pomposities and formalities, aad 
strangely addicted to verbiage. Good prose is, no doubt, 
first and foremost plain prose; it is putting down the 
thing, putting down the fact, getting at its essence. 
When beautiful or awful things are thus truly and 
worthily reflected in words, we get what Professor Cowl, 
in his recently published “ Anthology’’ (Herbert & 
Daniel), calls “‘ Imaginative Prose.”” Prose of this kind, 
we may safely say, it takes a poet to write; its highest 
masters are great poets, though they may never have 
penned a line of verse in their lives. 

A really great prose writer is always essentially and, 
in the great majority of cases, technically a poet. No 
difficulty is, of course, presented to a master of language 
by the artifices of rhyme and metre. “ Imaginative 
prose ’’ is poetry of a more perfectly spontaneous kind. 
The first thing we look for in “ imaginative ’’ writing, 
whether prose or verse, is spontaneousness. Poetry must 
have grown; not been made. It must have sprung up 
unbidden in the poet’s mind. “A finder’’ is a better 
name for a poet than a “ maker’’—the Old French 
“trouvére,’’? the Provencal “ troubadour,” than the 
Scottish “ makar,”’ the German “ Dichter.’’ A poet does 
not artfully and skilfully “make’’ something, he 
“finds ’’ a harmony eternally existing, to which in some 
subtle way he gains an access closed to the mass of men. 
Amid all possible combinations of words there must, to 
say the least, exist many more harmonies of an absolute 
freedom of cadence and rhythm than there are conform- 
ing to metrical laws. The poet is, moreover, more likely 
to “find ’’ the former than the latter. Who can doubt 
that majestic fragments of language would float into 
the mind of Dante, brooding on his great theme, which 
afterwards would be weakened and, indeed, destroyed 
by being turned into terza rima for the purposes of his 





poem? One is, of course, not denying that a really 
great poet sometimes, perhaps often, thinks in poetry 
in the strictest sense, that the lovely thing—thought, 
metre, rhyme together—springs perfect from his brain 
at once, but we question whether, even for him, the more 
natural form of expression is not what Professor Cowl 
calls “‘ imaginative prose.’’ 

The secret of the great masters of style is, no doubt, 
that they write of things which they love, which fill and 
possess their minds, which they think of upon their beds 
and remember when they are waking. As one writes 
these last words, one thinks of the Psalms, in the incom- 
parable beauty and majesty of the Prayer Book Version. 
What “ poem ”’ of rhyme and metre, still less of blank 
verse, can come near this :— 

“Whither shall I go then from Thy Spirit, and whither 
shall I go from Thy presence? If I climb up into heaven Thou 
art there; if I go down to hell Thou art there also. If I take 
the wings of the morning and remain in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me. If I say Peradventure the darkness shall 
cover me, then shall my night be turned into day. Yea, the 
darkness is no darkness with Thee, but the night is as clear as 
the day, the darkness and light to Thee are both alike.”— 
(Ps. exxxix., 6-12)? 

Here is no effort, but a spontaneous perfection of 
language; no turmoil, but a calm. A summer ocean lies 
outspread before us; fawn-colored, limpid, wonderful. 

Or, again— 

“They that go down to the sea in ships and occupy their 
business in great waters; these men see the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep. For at His word the stormy 
wind ariseth, which lifteth up the waves thereof. They are 
carried up to the heaven and down again to the deep; their 
soul melteth away because of the trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their wits’ 
end. So when they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, He 
delivereth them out of their distress. For He maketh the storm 
a calm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then are they 
glad, because they are at rest, so He bringeth them into the 
haven where they would be.”—(Ps. evii., 23-30.) 

But, indeed, one does not know where to stop quoting. 
The 107th Psalm (“ O give thanks unto the Lord ’’), and 
the 126th (‘“‘ When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Sion’’), and the 84th (“O, how amiable are Thy 
tabernacles’’), and the 90th (“ Lord, Thou hast been 
our refuge’’), are but two or three of the first which 
occur to the mind, in which an absolute perfection of 
rhythm has been attained. 

Great poetic prose of this quality appears to be 
drawn from the poet’s mind by some object or idea which 
moves him profoundly. It is spontaneous, unbidden, it 
comes unsought, surely, as the Easter joy comes to Breton 
sailors, exiled in high latitudes of the North. They 
remind one another that it is Easter, and even as they 
speak, Alleluia, the light-winged, joyous bird has flown 
to them in the far Polar Seas. ‘‘ While I was musing 
the fire kindled,’’ the Psalmist himself says. 

Man himself, his greatness and his littleness, the 
transitory character of his passage through this world, 
is, of course, the chief of the spectacles with power to 
evoke an intense emotion spontaneously clothing itself in 
a perfectly rhythmical form. It is the ever-repeated 
burden of the Psalms: ‘‘ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars that 
Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful 
of him, or the Son of Man that Thou visitest him? ’’ 
(Ps. viii. 3-4), or ‘‘ Man is like a thing of nought, his 
time passeth away like a shadow ’”’ (Ps. cxliv. 4), or the 
piercing complaint, ‘‘ O consider how short my time is; 
why hast Thou made all men for nought?’’ The whole 
passage in the English Burial Office, ‘‘ Man that is born 
of a woman ”’ is a magnificent piece of imaginative prose. 

Such thoughts—that ‘‘ We are of such stuff as 
dreams are made of, and our little life is rounded with a 
sleep,’’ that ‘‘ all our yesterdays have lighted fools the 
way to dusty death,’’ that ‘‘ the great globe itself, yea, 
all which it inherit, shall dissolve, and, like this insub- 
stantial pageant faded, leave not a wrack behind,’’— 
profoundly moved Shakespeare. They called forth from 
him his greatest poetry. But the prose passage in 
“‘Hamlet,’’ “‘O what a piece of work is a man,’’ is 
worthy to rank with the greatest poetry he ever wrote. 
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Talking of these themes there is a passage of Lord 
Morley’s, in one of his essays on the French Revolution, 
which appears to us, in its sombre magnificence, to 
deserve a place in any collection of imaginative English 
writing. We quote from memory, but we think this is 
not far wrong :— 


“* The Queen, and the courtiers, and the hard-faring woman 
of Mars-le-Tour have long been dust and shadow; they have 
fled back into the impenetrable void from whence they came; 
they are as though they were not; they are like the fireflies 
which the peasant of the Italian poet saw dancing in the vine- 
yard as he took his evening rest on the hillside; but our 
minds are free, and unless social equity be a chimera, Marie 
Antoinette was the protagonist of the most barbarous and 
execrable of causes.” 


In the concluding words, poetry passes into rhetoric, 
but the whole sentence is admirable. 

We turn Professor Cowl’s pages, and find many well- 
known things. One is especially glad to see the running 
prose commentary, printed with the “Ancient Mariner,” 
included. ‘‘ The Mariner tells how the ship sailed south- 
ward with a good wind and fair weather till it reached 
the Line.’’ This is what we call good English; we 
should like to sit down by the fire on a winter night with 
a great tome of it, not just a page ortwo. We are back 
once more with Sir John Mandeville and Sir Thomas 
Malory in a better day. 

The present Writer was here again reminded of his 
boyish, almost childish, love for Mr. Ruskin. There 
are no cadences like his. Carlyle wants simplicity, 
though excelling in color, and in the power to move the 
mind to pity and terror. But simplicity is the 
mark of nearly all English prose that is of a rare 
and exquisite distinction. To our own mind, ‘‘ Evan 
Harrington’’ is the best of Meredith’s novels, 
because his earlier style was not so artificial as it after- 
wards became. Walter Pater’s English is beautifully 
lucid, but his subject matter is too remote from real 
human interests for it to have the true glow and shiver 
of great imaginative prose. We miss here anything of 
Stevenson’s. The author of ‘‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses ’’ was so true a poet (in the technical sense) that 
he could not but have been a superb writer of prose. 
We remember coming across an article in a magazine 
signed ‘‘R. L. 8.’’ when we did not know what the 
initials stood for, and recognising a great master of 
English. Charles Lamb is another of our many charm- 
ing humanists. Let us end with a sentence from 
“ Christ’s Hospital ’’: ‘“ How in my dreams would my 
native town (far in the West) come back, with its church 
and trees and faces! How I would wake weeping, and 
in the anguish of my heart exclaim upon sweet Calne in 
Wiltshire!’’ In its poignant simplicity this is perfect. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FLOWER. 


Tue International Flower Show, to give it a more homely 
title than its official one, is always an event of great 
interest and importance. This year it has come for a 
second time to England, and our efforts after fifty 
years to retrieve former lethargy, and make the show 
worthy of its name, have been crowned with striking 
success. Its setting in the gardens of Ranelagh and 
Chelsea Hospital, in this flowery and luxuriant month 
of May, is extraordinarily beautiful. The outdoor rock 
gardens, orchardettes with bearing trees, Dutch gardens, 
with their archaic topiary, and even the banks of massed 
flowers melt into the perennial scenery of this beautiful 
bit of London landscape in a very charming manner, so 
that the visitor is in doubt as to how much is “‘ exhibit ’’ 
and where the frame begins. There are acres of rock 
garden, with every conceivable variety of winding walk 
in age-old stone paving (put there in the course of five 
or six days), of pool, and dingle, and mountain, of river 
meandering to please the needs of a great number of 
bridges, of island for Japanese pagoda, of terrace for 
pergola, and other apparently geological revolution. The 





mountain ranges might be more convincing if they had 
clear skylines. It is an effect, however, very seldom 
aimed at in gardens. The trees under which they haye 
been reared must stand for green clouds. They at any 
rate perform the function of clouds in preserving the 
freshness of the primulas, spirezas, aubretias, saxifrages, 
gentians, and other beauties assembled from the ends of 
the earth to make a cosmopolitan holiday. 

There is very little now, except in degree; between 
a flower show that is avowedly international and one that 
is not. The flower has become a complete cosmopolitan, 
The world has been ransacked from every centre of 
civilisation, and the triumph of the gardener and of the 
flower is that the daughters of almost every clime can be 
assembled permanently in almost any spot. We can 
paint our gardens with every really beautiful hue that 
the artist can imagine, by calling upon the flowers that 
have specialised in each subtle gamut of color, unique to 
each species, not only in hue but in texture, stipple, and 
lighting. The Royal Horticultural Exhibition helps the 
explorer of the world’s beauties, whether in foreign lands 
or in the illimitable realms of hybridisation and selection, 
to show every year new possibilities of color and beauty. 
An International recurrence merely enlarges the canvas, 
and multiplies the available methods of expression. 

The orchids at the present show are said to be worth 
half-a-million pounds, and Sir George Holford’s 
mountain of golden Orcidiwm Marshalliana has not been 
and may never again be equalled. Not only the outdoor 
gardens, but the tents, are measured by the acre, the 
space covered by one of them alone being more than 
three acres. Here the scent of azaleas hangs in the air, 
though it is but a mere half-acre that has been apparently 
planted with all its choicest varieties. Thickets of lilac 
toss their ambrosial locks ; clematis is there in a school 
to show you the very largest and bluest, reddest or 
whitest stars that it has yet been taught to bear; a great 
bank of specialisers in foliage like caladium, anthurium, 
and coleus, with pitcher plants and other monstrosities, 
leads the way to a mass of ferns, whence the fern lover 
can pick out actually new things by the hour together; 
an orchard of ripe nectarines appeals to the gourmet 
or him who is getting hungry from a prolonged feast of 
loveliness. All this and much more under the span of 
one tent, wherein rises from a smother of cinerarias the 
grey granite memento of the Peninsular heroes, here 
before the tent rose, and here when its incense to Flora 
shall have been dispersed. 

The very next tent has the aroma of—onions! The 
dainty, esthetic and poetical French nation has provided 
this. The practical Englishman for the most part has 
devoted himself to show us flowers so overgrown as to be 
aborted, so over-elaborated as to lose their real function 
as blossoms, roses so wrought upon for the eye as to have 
no scent: the sentimental Frenchman gives us the 
apotheosis of the vegetable. In truth, this tent of the 
Frenchman is one of the most interesting wings of the 
exhibition. Flowers are there, a great bank of really 
hardy perennials and annuals, true garden flowers that 
all Englishmen love and most English gardeners are 4 
little ashamed of. Jacob’s-ladder, Blue-eyed Mary, 
alkanet, larkspur (not if you please, Delphinium), snap- 
dragon, Black-eyed Susan, love-lies-a-bleeding, these are 
the floral compliments the Frenchman pays to inter- 
nationalism. Then to the vegetables. They are 
exhibited by the incorporated maraichers of Paris, both 
‘*fructs and flowers,’’ as the notice tells us, and those 
who wish for further information are asked to write 
‘“‘your’s address This,’’ a hand signifying the locality 
of “ this.” The vegetable, it seems, is not so cosmopolitan 
as the flower. The International Show can do more for 
it, and thus perhaps more for civilisation. On the one 
hand, you can scarcely look without a shudder at the 
French version of asparagus, bloated sticks thicker than 
rhubarb, white to the very tip, more like potatoes than 
the tender viridescence that we like best. On the other 
hand, the French ‘‘ poireau’’ is far more genteel, and 
we deubt not, a more delectable dish than our leek. And 
what is this ‘‘ radis noir,’”’ like a black beetroot with 
radish leaves? We should like to experiment on such 4 
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root, and really must write ‘‘ our’s address This’’ for 
its sake alone. Such endive as this from Paris we have 
not seen at an English show, neither have we seen fennel 
rown into such nodes. Corn salad is a thing of 
England’s past that needs reviving, and the French 
“persil,’” not being in the least like our parsley, must 
be the old-fashioned ‘‘ smallage.”’ 

Leaving the “‘navets,”’ flat, red, and ‘‘marteau,’’ the 
épinards and céleri, the ciboule and ciboulette, and the 
many things labelled by the greatest gardeners in the 
world “hative,’’ we seek, walking through acres of 
Japanesque gardens, the other foreign sections. 
Japanesque gardens by the score, but not one really 
Japanese, with its Stone of Surprise, its Bridge of 
Meditation, its mathematically proportioned river and 
waterfall, and its model of Fuji Yama. In exact con- 
trast to the cruelly repressed pine or maple, a hundred 
years old and only a foot in height, are the trees of 
Woburn experiment, showing how to promote growth. 
Apples, pears, and plums, as well as timber trees, have 
been grown on grass and on tilled land, with the result 
that the latter have in every case about four times the 
size and vigor of the former. We must lose our sweet, 
grass-floored orchard, it seems, in order to grow really 
good fruit. Before we reach Canada, we are beguiled 
by the educational tent, wherein the Board of Agricul- 
ture teaches practical things, and Messrs. Veitch have a 
wonderful collection of cross-grafting. We still wish to 
see Virgil’s graft of apple on sycamore, but we can find 
here oak upon Spanish chestnut, box upon privet, and 
hawthorn on many things. With a murmur of “Cui 
bono?’’ we shake off the last distraction and reach 
Canada. Everyone knows the advertising ability of the 
Dominion Office. Here a statue of Our Lady of the 
Snows, with tall and steady pines behind her, gives, in 
spite of the crowd, almost the awed wonder of pioneer 
solitude. Beneath her are maples, unhappily variegated, 
and among them baskets of highly commercial apples. 
It needs not the other trophies of fruit in bottles behind 
us to dispel the momentary exaltation that the one 
strong note of the picture gave. 

The Japanese tent has but one note that is really 
Japanese, beyond the crowd of dwarf trees that it con- 
tains—namely, the tall green bamboos that are its tent 
poles. Are there experts who know all the points of a 
gnarled and aged miniature pine, with some new Euro- 
pean connoisseurship, quite apart from the almost 
religious love of the old Japanese? These works of art 
upon nature are undoubtedly a popular feature of the 
show, though it is the one that is most likely to have 
been overdone this time. The rock garden, too, has 
covered so much ground as to reveal its limitations. 
Alpine flowers are legion, but the legion seems to have 
been overworked to find variety in such acres of mountain. 
The wonderful Italian pinks and yellows and soft reds 
of the cistus, or helianthemum as gardeners call it, are 
met with at many turns; saxifrage seems to be doing 
the duty of all other carpeters as well as its own, and 
when the primulas, gentians, and others have done their 
best, it is a relief to find a sturdy company of English 
bugle or scarcely un-English campion, with Welsh 
poppy or other loved home wildling adding the most 
successful touch of beauty. The truth is that, quickly 
as a real Alpine garden can be covered with green and 
colored cushions, we cannot stage more than its skeleton 
at a week’s notice. The real apotheosis of the flower is 
in the tent, where amazing beauties reign, frankly potted 
or even cut. The sheaves of sweet peas before their 
velvet background, the carnations freshly undone from 
their tissue-paper wrappings, and rarer beauties selected 
from the green-house as being most perfectly ready at 
the last moment, are objects of pure beauty worship. 
The Dutch have triumphed with a show of tulips, out of 
season, of course, but perfect as if they had chosen their 
own time. The fuchsia pergola should set the old flower 
bounding into estimation again; cordon fruit and 
standard gooseberries and currants have yet to revolu- 
tionise Many a garden, and there are many other lessons 
that we shall be able thoughtfully to absorb when the 
massed glory of the tents has faded from the mind. 





NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
IV.—Tue Groves oF ACADEME. 

Encuisx people, like the birds, become vocal in May. 
Of a child one was brought to London for the “ May 
Meetings,’’ and, on the way to the Tower by ‘bus, saw 
the Strand crowded with solemn figures inquiring into 
each other’s bodily and spiritual health. Exeter Hall 
itself is now converted—converted into an hotel; the 
“bird parliaments ’’—if one may continue the com- 
parison—now congregate in Caxton Hall, Essex Hall, 
and other places; but the multitude of voices seems no 
less copious than before, and still they enliven the May 
with their sweet jargoning. The Halls resound, and 
equally resounding are the great city’s groves and 
lawns. From Hampstead Heath to Clapham Common, 
from Wormwood Scrubbs to Hackney Marshes, the wood- 
lands ring. I suppose there is hardly a human thought, 
emotion, or interest that does not here find its utterance. 
To those shadowy haunts, birds of all feathers flock, but 
they do not necessarily agree in their little nests. 

In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
and in London people take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities to be wise. Stand at any point upon the per- 
mitted spaces, begin flinging out your message to empty 
air, and, suddenly, an audience, invisible before, will 
gather round, like gulls when you cast bread upon the 
water. If the weather is fine, I have known only one 
man who has never collected more than a single listener. 
Sunday after Sunday, he stands on a mound near a 
public-house, shouting the Bible straight through without 
selection and without comment—not a bad thing to do, 
one would have thought. But no one ever listens, 
except myself. Round all the rest, listeners are sure to 
hover, though shyly at first, and with a detached and 
scornful air, until the crowd is large. Partly, it is the 
joy of oratory that draws them round: they like seeing 
a thing well done, just as they stand to watch navvies 
breaking up a street or laying new asphalt. Partly, they 
feel the spectator’s joy in a contest, like the pleasure of 
watching a football match or a bull-fight. But there 
are other motives, too. 

Outside the park gates, the Camden Union Branch 
band was discoursing “‘ Nancy Lee ’’ to a generation that 
knew her not, but took her for something out of an 
oratorio, because it was Sunday. Inside, the working 
man lay stretched full-length, as his habit is, while 
children gambolled on the green. Earth, sky, and trees 
were doing their best to restore the age of gold, and to 
obliterate from man’s mind his long hopes and un- 
answered questionings, in that brief interval of bodily 
content and rest from toil. The landscape was set for 
idyllic peace ; but on a gravel space in the midst of trees 
and grass, five or six crowds of people were already 
gathered, jostling each other, jammed together, pushing 
and struggling for good places, sweating in their eager- 
ness to hear, to applaud, to dispute, to take some part 
at least in spiritual things and political interests that 
had no concern with the body’s comfort. Here they 
swarmed round a tailor on strike; there round a bare- 
footed giant incoherently advocating the abolition of 
tailoring asa whole. Here round a Socialist, denouncing 
the capitalist and the anarchist as equal foes to a well- 
regulated society ; there, round an anarchist denouncing 
the capitalist and the Socialist as much of a muchness in 
upholding the tyranny of State. Here a Suffragette was 
appealing for freedom with a devotion and disinterested- 
ness that would ruin any political career; there a male 
“* Anti”’ gloated over Mr. Walter Long’s epoch-making 
discovery that men and women are not the same. 

But, in the midst of them all stood a group whose 
outbursts of song drew the loiterers from the outskirts 
of the other crowds. Five or six men and five or six 
women were gathered around the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes, which they had planted in the gravel. 
Clad in uniforms of navy blue, the men wearing helmets 
as though just starting for the Equator, they raised 
their war-song. “Tramp, tramp, tramp,’’ they 
chorussed in parts, the women wandering in shriller alti- 
tudes, the men booming a persistent bass of “ Tramp, 
tramp, tramp,’’ till at last they came together again in 
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crashing unison, shouting the line, “ In the front of the 
battle you will find me.’ Round each decent hat and 
peaceful helm were emblazoned the words, “ Pillars of 
Fire.’’ “ We are the Saviour’s chosen few ’’ they sang, 
and they counted only ten or eleven. “TI have the vic- 
tory! Praise God!’’ they cried aloud, like troops that 
see the enemy run. “Oh, glory, glory, glory!’’ they 
sang again :— 
“Oh, glory, glory, glory! 
Oh, glory to the Lamb! 
Hallelujah! I am saved! 
And oh, how glad I am!” 
Rather spiritual than literary, they repeated those 
simple assurances till a state approaching transport was 
reached, much as I have seen Central Africans rise into 
transport under the throbbing of a hollow tree beaten 
by a rubber knob. Thereupon they leapt in the air 
and danced for joy, or with linked hands circled about 
the united flags in mazy reel. Leaping and shouting 
like the leper that was cured, they testified their satis- 
faction. All went at double-quick time, singing, 
dancing, speaking. ‘‘ We believe in a lively salvation,’’ 
they said. One by one they stood between the flags and 
poured out their joy in their salvation. 

Some of their sayings were pointed with the sharp- 
ness of America. ‘‘ O generation of snakes! ’’—I do not 
know why the ‘‘ snakes ’’ are a little more effective than 
the familiar ‘‘ vipers.’’ Some form of ritual or disbelief 
became ‘‘ a greased board to slide sinners into hell,’’ and 
of baptism we were told that “a man may go in a dry 
sinner and only come out a wet sinner.’’ But doctrine 
was not their strength, and at their meeting even the 
argumentative Briton attempted no discussion. Ecstasy 
was their strength, and the British public, being un- 
accustomed to ecstasy, regarded them sullenly or with 
indulgent smiles, reassuring themselves now and then 
with the remark, ‘‘ They don’t do it for money.’’ In 
the Bible, whose texts are taken at all these religious 
meetings as final in authority, they could find many 
examples of worthies who danced before the Lord. In 
modern philosophy, Nietzsche—not an exuberantly 
happy person himself—urged his disciples to dance to 
the height of ecstasy. So, till lately, I am told, the 
‘Pillars of Fire’’ danced through the park and far 
down the glade of Camden Town. But the Home Office 
has no fellow-feeling with ecstasy ; the police do not like 
such goings-on; and now the Pillars flicker in a re- 
stricted space. 

Full in front of all who pass the marble entrance of 
another great park, stands the large red banner of 
Humanitarian Deism. In white letters it announces the 
approaching conversion of ‘‘all Jews, Christians, 
Mohammedans, Atheists, and other misbelievers and 
sinners’’ to the one true faith of the Humanitarian 
Deists, who are ‘‘ the only wise lovers of mankind, con- 
siderate masters of animals, and grateful disciples of the 
only true God, the infinite Governor of Nature.’’ On 
another banner are inscribed ‘‘ the Twelve Command- 
ments of Perfection,’’ containing precepts that most 
people try to follow already, though without success. 
The Humanitarian Deist does not confine his efforts to 
Sunday. One may discover him there almost any day 
of the week. Indeed, he wants all the time he can 
get, for he has a large task before him. 

And every day, but especially on Sundays, he is 
much impeded by the Christians, Atheists, misbelievers, 
and sinners who stand thick around him, all proclaiming 
very similar truths to his. Here shouts an Ethiopian with 
a yellow tie, expounding a legal definition of Christianity 
on which one could stand firm as on a statute. Here the 
Church Army proclaims victory over death; the West 
London Christian Evidence Society confirms the Bible ; 
an enthusiast in semi-clerical costume denounces the 
Jesuits; a strange old figure, with fury in his mien, 
threatens the Bishop of London alike for his unapostolic 
income and his concessions to an evolution that traces 
man’s descent to frogs, fish, and periwinkles such as 
you draw out with a pin; and here a shrewd woman 
informs the crowd she is out to abolish all Gods and other 
superstitions, in the interest of the workers. A little 
further away one hears the Suffragette, the champion of 





Ulster, the Temperance man, and the enemy of ecclegj. 
astical endowments. And still the Humanitarian Deigt 
does not despair of converting all mankind. 

Round almost every speaker subordinate clusters or 
groups are formed, like planets thrown off from a central 
sun, and in the midst of each group two men argue with 
thé heat of desperate conviction. It is not strange they 
argue, for their chosen subjects have supplied the argu. 
ment of nearly two thousand years. The disputants are 
involved in lasting perplexities: Why should a good and 
all-powerful God allow the suffering that all the 
audience knows? Does the promise that Christ would 
draw all flesh unto Him imply that all will be saved} 
Was the Crucifixion an atonement for the world or on} 
for Adam’s sin? Can the converted Christian fall from 
grace? Are the Elect saved in spite of themselves, no 
matter what they do? What was the Word that was in 
the beginning? Such questions are argued with 
astonishing knowledge, not indeed of the Bible, but of 
Biblical texts. Each isolated quotation enters the field 
as a new force, and the man who can marshal the 
greatest number of texts upon his side claims the victory, 
though his opponent will always die rather than sur- 
render. You may hear two men after the day’s labor 
argue till the summer night is black, over the difference 
between a coincidence and an accident, and neither yield 
an inch in his interpretation of determinism, pre- 
destination, and God. More unusual was a discussion 
last Sunday upon the difference between Cardinal New. 
man and Cardinal Manning, that waxed so hot it was 
thought advisable to separate the disputants. 

That beloved East End park where no rich man 
ever comes, but all may enter the kingdom of heaven 


as easily as camels pass through the city gate, has also ° 


its grove of Academe where the dialectic of wisdom may 
be practised. Here, also, a County Council, sedulous of 
progress, provides a shaded gravel space, with bandstand 
on one side, tea-room on another, and an architectural 
monument on the third. And here, also, passing from 
group to group, you may listen to the Suffragette of 
freedom, the Liberal of land reform, the supporter of 
the Church in Wales (how unexpected there!), the 
Socialist, the anti-Socialist, the Finalist (a new political 
force of uncertain number, but confident of victory), the 
Victoria Park Christian Evidence Association, confirm- 
ing the Bible, and a Jew who undertakes to abolish all 
religion in twelve months, if only he can induce people 
to think clearly and recognise that the idea of God 
arises from a belief in ghosts, and ghosts from dreams, 
and dreams from undigested suppers. But just now the 
interest gathers round the Latter-Day Saints, who have 
here pitched their moving pulpit, boldly to proclaim the 
dispensation of the fulness of time. They long to dis- 
course of Priesthood and the Apostolic Succession of 
Joseph Smith, but the swarming crowd will hear nothing 
of the Golden Book, nor even of the Bible now. What 
the crowd wants to hear is the statistics of wives in Utah. 
In vain the Latter-Day Saint calls God to witness that 
polygamy is no part of his teaching, and reads mono- 
gamous precepts from his book. It avails him nothing. 
Everyone knows a Mormon has five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
wives. Or why stop there? asks the indignant East End, 
always careful of the sanctities of home. 

Presently, up comes a blue banner, inscribed as 
belonging to the Protestant Alliance of Preachers. 
Within five yards of the Latter-Day Saint it is raised, 
and under it a bull of a man begins to bellow his horror 
of Mormon sin. Facing each other, at little more than 
spitting distance, the saint and the moralist yell de- 
nunciation and defiance. They are tried opponents, each 
worthy of the foeman’s voice, but the saint is the milder 
man, and outraged morality thickens in force around his 
enemy. Between them suddenly rises the Finalist, 
mildly expounding the one future hope of social ameliora- 
tion. But over his peaceful head the battle rages on, 
regardless of his hope; and so it continues unabated till 
five o’clock strikes from the tea-room, and in the band- 
stand the Victoria Park Sunday Band, dressed in decent 
uniform, with epaulettes of chain armor to avert the 
sabre slashes of the enemy, gives out the opening notes 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde,’”’ and when the quick part 
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comes, all the world begins to leap and dancé with 
estasy. For in the East End we dance to anything, 
such is our capacity for joy. 

It all looks like an illumination by dark lanterns 
rather than a new lamp. It is not particularly well 
done. The crowds are like those sheep that had no 
shepherd. Sometimes one wishes that over our groves 
of Academe were inscribed the warning, “ Let no one 
enter who is not a geometer.”’ It is not particularly 
well done, but the eternal marvel is that it should be 
done at all. Nearly every one among these preachers, 
teachers, debaters, and disputants, works hard all day 
and all the week to buy food, warmth, and clothing. 
Nearly everyone among the crowding audiences does the 
same. Yet in the heart of all broods an incredible desire 
—a longing for knowledge and for spiritual truth—that 
drives them out night after night, or Sunday after 
Sunday, to hear and teach, to discover what wisdom they 
can, or, having caught a glimpse of some aspect of wisdom 
themselves, to summon all around them to share in that 
joyful sight. What zeal for light, what enraptured self- 
denial and disregard of comfort and the commonplace! 
“So many hundred sects, and only one sauce,’’ sneered 
cultivated scorn, probably remembering a nauseous paste 
called “ melted butter.’’ It was true of England then, 
and it is generally true of us to-day. But the people who 
haunt our groves of Academe have not a sauce at all. 

a We Me 





Communications. 





LIBERALISM IN THE VILLAGE. 
II.—Tue Laporer’s Home. 


Many of us who have crossed the threshold of those ivy-clad 
cottages which straggle along the village green, know that 
the comfort of the within is by no means as is the charm of 
the without. We know that many of these village homes 
are damp and overcrowded ; that they are grossly insanitary, 
and are not fitted for the rearing of a strong and healthy 
race. 

Flagrant as are the physical evils which result from 
these bad housing conditions in our villages, the effect upon 
morals is not less evil. Physical discomfort alone may be 
long endured ; but when to this is added the mental fears of 
uncertainty and oppression, their combined influence too 
soon becomes apparent. 

This spirit of terrorism which pervades the village is 
hateful to Liberalism. It is an all-pervading spirit ; but one 
which, as I shall show, is being gradually dispelled by 
Liberal legislation. 

Let me first explain, from my personal knowledge, how 
this spirit works; how it makes weary the lives of those 
oppressed. 

The effect of a great dearth of cottages in the village is 
to force the would-be purchaser to come and pray the vendor 
for the accommodation he has to sell; to accept any terms 
which may be offered. Thus it is that landlordism becomes 
the ruling influence of a village. No empty cottages are 
to be found, and so the laborer has no alternative but to 
accept his over-lord’s terms. 

I know a woman who complained to her landlord that 
she was paying more for her cottage than her neighbors in 
the row. The landlord, being in all things a just man, was 
troubled that any tenant of his should have cause for 
gtievance; so straightway he raised the rents of all the 
other cottages in the row equal to that of the woman who 
had complained. Her grievance had been removed. 

I recall the case of a landlord of one of the better-class 
cottages in a village who wrote to his tenant, informing him 
that in future his rent would be raised £2 a year. Asked 
as to the cause of the rise, the landlord replied that he was 
how getting additional rent for the cottage next door, and, 
therefore, intended to raise this one also. ‘‘ Of course, if you 
don’t like it you can go elsewhere,’’ he added. But he knew, 
as well as the tenant, that there was no “elsewhere” to go. 

Some few years ago at a Housing Inquiry, a woman was 
questioned as to whether it was not true that she had 
refused to admit into her cottage two gentlemen who were 





well-known to her. She replied that such was the case, and 
added: ‘‘ The landlord had just come round, and said I 
should have to go out if I did, and there was nowhere else 
to go.”’ 

At this same inquiry a prominent County Councillor 
remarked that: ‘‘ The chief impression on my mind was the 
one great difficulty of getting information because the people 
were afraid of telling us anything. In one or two cases they 
refused to admit us into the cottages at all, and we had very 
little difficulty in seeing that there was a very great dearth 
of cottages.’’ 

It 1s impossible to be independent, to have opinions of 
your own—in fact, to be a man—when you know that the 
slightest complaint, the least suggestion of repairs, will 
mean a rise in rent—a rent which even now most tenants 
find it difficult to pay; when you know that there is no 
alternative but to pay or go; that there is no empty cottage 
you can have for miles around whilst a dozen applicants or 
more are waiting for the cottage you may be forced to quit. 

The Liberal Government has passed the Housing and 
Town Planning Act to try and remedy these evils. 

Whether this Act is sufficient for its purpose, I need 
not now discuss; enough to say that in 1912 we can give 
some little relief where in 1906 nothing could be done. 

The little village from where I write has been very 
jubilant these last few days ; for the first sod has just been 
cut on the site of seven cottages which are about to be 
erected under the Act. 

These cottages will ease the congestion that now exists ; 
they will improve the sanitary condition of the village. But 
more than this—the first blow has been struck at the 
influence of landlordism. Once there is sufficient accom- 
modation in the village, cottages will not always be at 
famine prices. The landlord will be unable arbitrarily to 
raise his rents. 

The inhabitants of these new cottages will not be under 
a private individual, but tenants of the District Council. 
So long as they pay their rent, they will remain in their 
homes ; not subject, as before, to the pleasure of their land- 
lords. 

Moral strength is as essential to a nation as physical 
endurance. Both of these essentials we shall obtain if a 
strong Liberal Housing Act be universally applied. 

That the peasantry of a country should be healthy, free 
to come and go, independent in their thoughts and words, 
is one of the underlying beliefs of all true Liberals. To 
this end the laborer’s home must be sound, his rent must 
be an economic one, his cottage must be his castle. 


Huecu ARONSON. 





Letters to the Editor. 


MISS MALECKA AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I be permitted to put in a plea for a little 
more consistency in the conduct of your journal? Week 
by week the columns throb with thinly-veiled appeals to 
the Government to go to war to give effect to your views 
with reference to some cause or other. To-day it is Miss 
Malecka; last week, and for many weeks before, Persia ; 
at other times Italy, Finland, the Balkan Principalities, &c. 
Week by week, as one takes up the paper, the question comes 
to the lips: ‘‘ Where will the new war be this week?’’ This 
is almost as regularly interleaved with denunciations of the 
Government for expending so much on naval and military 
development. Surely both can’t be right. If the Govern- 
ment are weekly to initiate a lightning campaign to keep 
in order the various nations of the earth, you might at least 
allow them the ships, the guns, and the men. 

Miss Malecka may be the ill-used individual you imply. 
Apparently, she had not the good sense when she went into 
a foreign country to find out what the laws of the land were 
and to obey them. 

We do not throw up our caps for joy when the Russian 
anarchists do us the honor of coming to our country and 
promulgating their views and shooting down peaceful 
citizens. 
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Why are we lightly to embark on all these enterprises 
to redress the supposed wrongs of the peoples of the earth? 
We all recognise Don Quixote was a fool, but we are, out of 
hand, to enter on wilder escapades. It is apparently quite 
right and wise te go to war with Russia and a few other 
nations at the same time, but it was sin and wickedness to 
repel Kruger when he invaded British territory. 

How inconsistent it seems for the organ of the Left 
Wing of the Liberal Party to be perpetually working on 
these lines, and at the same time preaching the wisdom of a 
better understanding with Germany! How much faith is 
Germany likely to have in our preaching when she sees the 
journal of the Party of Peace persistently indulging in 
provocative appeals to the Government to make attacks on 
friendly nations on all sides, and openly commending Lord 
Palmerston for his bullying expedition fifty years ago 
against one of the weakest nations of the earth? 

Can there be any left amongst us who believe it to be 
the function of Great Britain to carry out, single-handed, 
the réle of policeman amongst the nations? 

If that line is to be followed we shall not have much 
money available for social reform.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert StyRING. 

Brinkcliffe Tower, Sheffield, 

May 20th, 1912. 


[The “new war” of which Mr. Styring speaks is the 
“old war against. oppression,’ and its weapons are not 
carnal, but spiritual. As for the inconsistency, it 
is not ours, but Mr. Styring’s. He sets no bounds 
to the mere accumulation of physical force, while 
he shrinks from any kind of moral intervention in 
foreign affairs. We ask not for attacks on friendly nations, 
but for the assertion of such an elementary national right 
as the protection of a reputable British citizen abroad. Is 
that too heavy a claim on British policy? It is obviously 
consistent with moderate armaments, which is the modest 
extent of our claim. Quite as clearly, it requires a moderate 
degree of firmness and self-respect in our Foreign Minister. 
—Ep., Narion.] 


“THE SINS OF THE FATHERS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the reign of Henry VIII. a certain John 
Scudamore had, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s words, “ thoroughly 
unsound opinions about the sanctity of Church property,” 
and became possessed of the lands once belonging to the 
Cistercians of Abbeydore. About a century later, his 
descendant (by this time, thanks to the Cistercian lands, 
Lord Scudamore) fell under the influence of Archbishop 
Laud, and became a good High Churchman. The High 
Churchmen of Caroline days were, perhaps, over-conscien- 
tious; anyhow, the Church lands weighed heavily on the 
soul of Lord Scudamore. He, therefore, consulted his friend 
and spiritual director, the Archbishop, as to what he ought 
to do in the matter. Laud’s decision was that he might 
conscientiously retain the lands his ancestor had “ sacrile- 
giously ’’ acquired, if he restored the ruined abbey church 
and handsomely endowed a new parish out of the secularised 
property. Lord Scudamore did this so lavishly that even 
to-day Abbeydore is one of the best “livings ’’ in the Dio- 
cese of Hereford; and the church, solemnly rededicated by 
the Archbishop in person, is one of the show places of the 
county. Should the disendowment proposals of the Govern- 
ment become law, an opportunity will be offered to present- 
day possessors of Church lands, who dread the thought of 
“sacrilege,’’ to free their consciences in like manner.— 
Yours, &c., Artuur T. BANNISTER. 

The Close, Hereford. 

May 2lst, 1912. 


DISCIPLINE AND THE REASONABLE CHILD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—We are indebted to your correspondent, ‘‘ Educa- 
tionalist,’’ for a very interesting summary of the conclusions 
of the Conference on the diet of school boys and school girls 
held some ten days ago. I hope he will not think me un- 
grateful if I attack one of his own conclusions. He asserts 


that there was one fact, ‘‘ pregnant with hope for the future,”’ 
which was clearly established by the Congress, and that fact 





was ‘‘ the growing trust in the child’s power of reason, the 
increasing belief among all teachers that a spontaneous 
action committed in response to the child’s own intelligence 
is better than the wisest act of blind obedience; that the 
former is a foundation-stone of knowledge, that the latter is 
a destroyer of all powers of individual reasoning.” 

This is a very beautiful sentiment ; so fashionable, algo, 
among modern educationalists, that to attack it is to lay 
oneself open to the charge of being a stupid reactionary, 
For your correspondent is only echoing the doctrine which 
seems to pervade all up-to-date theorising about the train. 
ing of the young, with its continual harping upon the trans. 
cendant value of ‘‘ spontaneity ’’ and “ self-expression,” and 
letting children do exactly as they please, and with its im. 
plied, if not explicit, condemnation of the good, solid dis. 
cipline to which most of us were subject in our youth. Now 
I dare not attack this new doctrine. I hardly even dare to 
make excuses for our sturdy educators of a generation ago, 
who called us ‘‘ greedy little pigs ’’ when we indulged jn 
spontaneous self-expression in the tuck-shop, and built up 
the whole system of their education upon the basis of “ Obey 
first, and think atterwards.’’ But I do dare suggest one 
question. Many of us are much troubled with the problem 
of numerous boys and girls in poor districts who, at the age 
of sixteen or so, seem as incapable of ‘“‘ reasoning 
individually ’ as of ‘‘ obeying blindly.’’ But these very 
boys and girls are, in nearly all cases, the ones who have 
been brought up on the principle that ‘‘ a spontaneous action 
committed in response to the child’s own intelligence is 
better than the wisest act of blind obedience ’’—a principle 
in which their very inefficient parents seem to have a pathetic 
faith ; while most of the boys and girls whose thoughts are of 
some use and whose actions are praiseworthy, have been 
brought up on the exactly opposite principle—namely, that 
obedience is a foundation-stone, not only of knowledge, but 
of many other good things, and that the ‘‘ spontaneous 
action ’’ business is a destroyer of the power to do anything 
well at all.—Yours, &c., E. J. Urwicr. 

Pyrford, May 21st. 


INSURANCE AND TEMPERANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I find that an important consideration is much 
overlooked by writers and speakers upon the National 
Insurance Act—namely, its probable effect upon the con- 
sumption of drink. Some information bearing upon this 
point is given in the April number of the “ Reichsarbeits- 
blatt,’’ which contains a review of the relations between the 
insurance against sickness, disability, and accidents, and 
the temperance movement in Germany. 

Official cognisance of this relation became necessary 
when it was found that the duration and frequency of sick- 
ness was much higher in the occupations where drinking 
habits are strongly established—such as brewing and the 
building trades—than for others, and that in these the 
disease rates from tuberculosis and the zymotic diseases 
were more especially excessive. 

‘Many of the local insurance organisations, recognising 
the significance of this coincidence, have for long taken an 
active interest in the temperance movement. But this ten- 
dency was strengthened and widened by a circular letter 
addressed to all the local organisations by the Imperial 
Insurance Commission, in which strong action was recom- 
mended for the “education of insured persons, especially of 
juvenile and female workers, regarding the dangers to health 
from an excessive use of alcohol.”” This circular also com 
tained recommendations concerning the treatment of it 
ebriates in inebriate homes. As a result, the National 
Federation of Local Insurance Organisations passed a res 
lution in support of the measures advocated by the Govern 
ment, a resolution upon which many of the affiliated societies 
have since acted. While some of the rural districts have 
been lagging behind in this effort, the most industrial pro 
vinces—notably Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia—have been 
foremost in carrying out the recommendations received. In 
addition to direct educational work and grants to temper 
ance associations, they began to support inebriate homes, 
and interested themselves in constructive temperance Tf 
form. 

Although considerable doubt existed at first whether 
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the treatment of inebriates would pay the societies, the 
success actually achieved by some of the homes has resulted 
jn an increase of the number of persons sent for treatment 
from 57 in 1905 to 677 (670 men and 7 women) in 1910. 

In order to strengthen the hands of the local organi- 
gations in this matter, a new regulation was issued by the 
Government, making it permissible to substitute services 


rendered, including treatment in inebriate homes, for the 


payment of sickness benefit. This regulation replaces a 
previous one, which was exceedingly unpopular, to the effect 
that the local organisations were entitled to refuse the pay- 
ment of benefit in cases where sickness or accidents were 
due to intemperance. The new regulation further relieves 
the local organisations of the obligation to continue the 
payment of money-benefit to persons convicted of spending 
it upon drink.—Yours, &c., 
B. Lasker. 
York, May 18th, 1912. 


CONDITIONS OF DISENDOWMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Commenting upon the “hint” of the Prime 
Minister that when the Bill got into Committee the Govern- 
ment would aim at a “just and generous”’ settlement in 
favor of the Church, and at disposing of the residue in 
harmony with the “ best interests of Wales,’’ you say: “ We 
imagine that the date dividing the endowments will be 
pushed back to the Reformation, and that there will also be 
a compromise on glebe lands, &c.”” What does all this 
mean? Are the proposals of the Bill, as they at present 
stand, not “just and generous’’? Welsh Nonconformists, 
and all who are in favor of the necessary justice to Wales, 
consider that they are just, and even more than generous. 
It passes the comprehension to find a journal like Tus 
Nation, and, say, a daily newspaper of the calibre of the 
“Manchester Guardian,’ taking up this position and 
writing in such a strain. After all, are we going to witness 
that vacillating policy of 1906 over education, and a similar 
policy in 1908, when the Prime Minister extended the 
fourteen years’ time limit to twenty-one years—in the Licens- 
ing Bill? Let us have no repetition of that experience in 
1912, now that the Lords’ Veto is a thing of the past. Why 
attempt to conciliate the irreconcilables? Mr. F. E. Smith 
has told us blandly, that his party would reject with con- 
tempt 19s. 11d. in the pound, and no doubt that would be 
their attitude if the Government added another three 
farthings ! 

It is now admitted by the Government and the Liberal 
Party that the question is essentially and purely a Welsh 
national one; therefore, why not settle it once and for all in 
accordance with the wish and desire of the Welsh nation, and 
ignore the interference of that self-constituted Conciliation 
Committee got together by Sir Henry Lunn. How many 
Welshmen are there on that precious Committee? When 
raising the query, I am not without respect for the individual 
members of that Committee ; some of whom I am acquainted 
with, 

What are the Welsh members who are either in the 
Cabinet or in the Government going to do in the present 
momentous juncture? Men like Mr. Lloyd George, Messrs. 
Herbert Lewis, Ellis Griffith, and William Jones—are they 
quietly to acquiesce in the suggested amended terms to the 
Establishment? ‘Some one will ask: What about Mr. 
McKenna? Well, his position is somewhat different. The 
former are Welshmen and Welsh Nonconformists, and it was 
the Welsh national movement for religious equality that 
made it possible for them to enter Parliament—and as you 
put it this week: “ Which is the more characteristic pro- 
duct of Welsh nationality—Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore?”—and you could have added that the former 
is the product of Welsh Nonconformity, and Welsh nation- 
ality is the sequel. 

The speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. George Harwood 
are, of necessity, most interesting, but are more suitable for a 
literary and philosophic society than for the arena of 
Practical politics. Further, one cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Asquith is somewhat given to extravagance about the 

comprehensiveness’ of the Establishment; but it is not 
quite clear that he meant his eulogy to apply in particular 





to the Establishment in Wales. Mr. Balfour evidently, by 
his speech on Tuesday, spoke from the “brief’’ prepared 
for him by the Bishop of St. Asaph when he referred to 
parishes without Nonconformist ministers. The two Welsh 
militant bishops have been industrious, and have scored 
well in England with their half-truths! In their panic they 
said: “Let us go into England and appeal to the pre- 
dominant partner to protect us against the majority of our 
own countrymen—and let us do it by hook and by crook.” 
What an unenviable position ! 

The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph has not yet been as good 
as his public promise last November, to supply the public 
Press with a specific list of the (apocryphal) eighty parishes 
in his diocese without a “resident Nonconformist,” and it 
is not now likely that he ever will, and that for obvious 
reasons! Are we to think that a Liberal Government is 
anxious to conciliate him and his satellite of St. David’s ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Hucu Epwarps. 

Liverpool, May 20th, 1912. 





TURKISH ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You have already commented on the ways of the 
Young Turks in the recent elections in Turkey ; but I hope 
that you will find room for a further sample of the fashion 
in which they falsified the real opinion of the electors. 

A Salonica correspondent, writing in a Greek news- 
paper which I have just received, tells us that at Corytza 
and Calonia, in order to prevent the election of Greeks, 
every Turkish elector was made to vote several times. In 
two other places which are named (Voskop and Hochista) 
things were even worse. There we read that “The Mussul- 
mans have voted openly five times each, under the protection 
of the Committee,” who were specially placed where they 
could watch the ballot-boxes. By these manceuvres, in the 
four places named, where the Greeks were in a large majority, 
ten Greek candidates were deprived of all chance of election. 
—Yours, &c., 

K. 

London, May 17th, 1912. 


A PROBLEM OF EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I was very interested to see in the letter from 
“ Educationalist,’’ printed in your last issue, a more or 
less straightforward plea for physiological teaching in 
English schools. 

As a young man just having left a young men’s college 
of London University, I can say from experience that the 
results (as they appear in young men of college age) of 
leaving knowledge on sexual matters.to haphazard discovery 
are almost incredibly bad to those who have not witnessed 
them. 

There is a poverty of outlook and absence of healthy 
understanding on the part of many, and often an entirely 
irrational and vicious conception, leading to conversation 
that I cannot here describe. 

I cannot imagine that the attitude of mind towards 
these things of many of the best-educated young men of 
to-day is generally realised. If it were, I am sure that few 
parents would still dare to leave their children the task of 
acquiring a true and pure knowledge of the facts (much less 
a conception of duty) from an ill-assorted set of half-truths 
collated almost certainly in the worst quarters. 

On these grounds, may I be allowed to add my voice to 
the other more noted ones referred to by “ Educationalist ”’ 
in his letter, in the effort to move opinion in this direction. 

My plea is for deliberate teaching, whatever the method 
employed, and the age at which it is given. Any sincere 
attempt will be better than the present laissez-faire. For 
until the profane attitude towards sex of far too many of 
the young men turned out of our best schools to-day is 
altered, we can hope for little improvement in the annual 
enslavement and destruction of young women in our streets. 
—Yours, &c., 

B.Sc. 

Hampstead, May 21st, 1912. 
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LABOR POLICY IN AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


“ At a mass meeting held yesterday, the men employed at 
the State coal mine at Wonthaggi rejected the proposals made 
by the general manager. This means that the men are now on 
strike. A long struggle is predicted.”—‘‘ Argus,’’ Melbourne. 


Sim,—Australians have shown in a practical manner 
their sympathy with the sufferers in the recent coal strike. 
Though far from the actual scene of the grim struggle, our 
interest in it has been keen and our hopes for a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement profoundly sincere. As an interested 
observer, what strikes me as strange, almost pathetic, is the 
sublime faith evinced by Messrs. Shaw, Hobson, MacDonald, 
and other Socialists, in the efficacy of ‘“‘an ultimate 
nationalisation of the mines.” As with the railways, this 
appears, despite its outstanding difficulties, to be the one 
final and all-satisfying goal towards which their teaching 
and influence are directed. The questions, therefore, arise: 
Is the suggested remedy a satisfactory one? Does practical 
contemporary experience of the nationalisation of in- 
dustries justify this overwhelming faith? Sorrowfully, but 
candidly, I must state my belief that both questions must 
be answered in the negative. In support of this view, I 
would commend to the earnest attention of your readers and 
contributors the extensive experience of Australia and New 
Zealand. Were sych a thing possible, I would urge an ex- 
haustive and, as far as humanly possible, impartial examina- 
tion of our experiments and their practical results. Not 
alone from the standpoint of finance, but from that of the 
condition of the workers employed, the efficiency and cost of 
the services rendered and the effects on the politics, enter- 
prise, self-reliance, and character of the people. 

With unfeigned regret we are all beginning to realise 
that much of our legislative experimentation has been a 
failure, or near to it. The boasted Arbitration Courts, that 
were to ensure certain industrial peace, have failed to do so. 
Strikes have been constant and numerous during the past 
few years. Of course, there is always a pathetic hope that 
some amendment, some slight improvement, will give the 
desired result. But it never does. The workers are losing 
faith, and the Syndicalists are gaining a more and more 
sympathetic ear. Only this year we have had, in Queens- 
land, an attempted General Strike. The cause was a mere 
triviality, which had already been referred to an Arbitration 
Court, but the workers had been urged to “‘ unite and break 
the capitalists’ yoke.’’ The proceedings were a dismal 
failure, but that need not now concern us. Had our strikes 
been confined to industries privately owned, the difference 
would have been suggestive. But they have not. We have 
had railway strikes, strikes on municipally-owned tramways, 
and a threatened strike of telegraphists in Adelaide. Even 
as I write, the employees of an experimental coal mine in 
Victoria have struck and cleared out. The mine, which has 
proved a very expensive experiment, has been closed down. 
Where, then, is the security? We have Arbitration Courts, 
Wages Boards, legislation ad libitum, but we can’t prevent 
the strikes. 

The matter is becoming one of growing seriousness and 
perplexity. A legislative enactment is made, a Court or 
Board constituted, and the workers appeal. If they get 
their demands—well and good. If not, they strike, and 
the law is helpless. For how can thousands of men be 
imprisoned, or even fined, if they won’t pay, and the com- 
munity dare not buy their property at a forced sale? But 
when they are successful in obtaining an increase, prices are 
proportionately advanced. Then other sections cry out 
about the increased cost of living, and demand equivalent 
increases. Give the lowest unskilled worker a rise of a 
shilling a day, and the skilled and responsible sections 
naturally become dissatisfied at their non-participation. 
But what is constantly and persistently lost sight of or 
ignored is that this process can only apply to a very limited 
proportion of the real workers of the community. Were it 
possible for all to obtain increases at each other’s expense 
they would be no better off. The increasing costs and prices 
would more than cancel the benefits. Obviously, there are 
sections of workers outside the pale of trades-unionism who 
have to pay the increased prices, but get no corresponding 
benefits. What are they to do? Take, for example, our 
farmers—surely they are ‘‘ workers.’ They are hampered 








with a heavy protective tariff, high artificially raised prices, 
high freights, and magnificent distances from markets, lj 
the increased cost due to high wages, tariff, and freights is 
passed on to them—they must pay all. But when it comes 
to selling, they have to get out into the world’s markets and 
face national competition. What must be the inevitable 
outcome? Simply that our hopes of successful land settle. 
ment and the development of our scantily-populated island- 
continent are going to be hopelessly retarded if the process 
continues. Other nations are attracting, and will secure, 
the immigrants we so badly need. Further, the constant 
evils of overcrowded cities and chronic unemployment will 
be intensified. 

In short, the whole procedure is unjust and must inevit- 
ably fail. All sections cannot obtain increases, but some 
do at the expense of others. As the “‘ others ’’ in this case 
are the fundamentally important ones, from a national and 
economic point of view, the process is suicidal. But it is 
asked: ‘‘ How does this apply to nationalisation?’’ The 
question can be answered by asking another: ‘‘ What is the 
difference between the privately-owned and the nationalised 
industry when brought up against the law of supply and 
demand?” Our “ publicly-owned ”’ railways (of which the 
British moneylender is the real owner) have been the locale 
of several industrial troubles this year. Increases to the 
éxtent of over £100,000 per annum have been forced. But 
what does this mean? Merely that vitally necessary expen- 
diture in other directions must be curtailed proportionately. 
Lines are starving for rolling-stock, the gauge (3 ft. 6 in.) is 
inadequate, extensions are required in a hundred directions, 
and there is a constant and justifiable demand for lower 
freights in the interests of struggling settlers. They must 
perforce wait. If the demands are not granted to the em- 
ployees, strikes and dislocations ensue. If they are, working 
costs are steadily increased, facilities must be denied and 
freights must rise. Interest on borrowed money must be 
found, depreciation allowed for, and high salaries paid, if 
efficient management is to be secured. Where, then, is the 
wondrous benefit of public ownership? Where is its assumed 
vast superiority over the privately run concern? Are not 
both subject to the same unevadable laws? 

There is no security against strikes ; this has been con- 
clusively proved. With the failure of our labor legislation 
actually to increase wages—a fact admitted by Mr. J. 
Ramsay MacDonald—-and the spread of Syndicalism, the case 
will become worse. And be it always remembered that the 
community—more especially the hard-working settlers and 
struggling business men in the country—are suffering and 
will suffer most severely of all. They cannot “ pass it on.” 

Candidly, sir, it appears to me that the advocacy of 
wholesale nationalisation as a cure for the troubles of labor 
is a grave and serious blunder. To this conclusion am I 
forced after many years of study and observation. The 
well-meaning and sympathetic people who accept and pro- 
mulgate the gospel have simply not made a sufficiently 
radical analysis of the cause of the trouble, and have, mainly 
on assumption and hearsay, accepted a wholly inadequate 
remedy. But I would urge that a complete and independent 
examination be made, though I feel confident the result 
would considerably unsettle the convictions of Mr. Hobson 
and his fellow-thinkers who advocate the wholesale extension 
of State functions. I pass over the enormous indebtedness 
that public ownership involves, the red tape and bureaucratic 
woodenness that is inseparable from it (this appears to be 
awakening even Mr. Wells), the demoralising effects of an 
enormous public service whose votes can throw out a non- 
compliant Government, and the paralysing and sterilising 
effects on the character, self-reliance, enterprise, and inven- 
tiveness of the people. But all these are matters of enor- 
mous import which any conscientious sociological 
investigators must take into consideration. 

Permit me, therefore, to urge, even from this distance, 
that your contributors get down to facts instead of inade- 
quately considering the causes and enthusiastically putting 
forward theories which are already being strongly challenged 
if not absolutely demolished. No one more earnestly wishes 
well to England and her workers than I, but I fear the way 
to reform is far from being as easy as is currently repre 
sented. Your greatest philosopher said: “ Mankind has 
eventually gone right after trying all possible ways of 
going wrong.” Might it not be well critically to examine, 
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and, in the interests of the poor, with whom we sympathise, 
and the nation which we love, to avoid wasting useful energy 
on expensive experiments—foredoomed by their nature to 
failure ?—Yours, &c., Rapix. 
Perth, Western Australia. 
April 20th, 1912. 


THE FLOGGING OF VAGRANTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—May I venture to point out that just now there 
js an increase in the use of the flogging as a punishment for 
men convicted under the old Vagrancy Act of 1824? A few 
days ago Sir W. Byles, M.P., raised the subject in the 
House of Commons by inquiring of the Home Secretary 
whether, having regard to the statement made by him on 
December 14th last, that “ during the last three years only 
seven persons of those convicted under the Vagrancy Act 
had been ordered to be whipped,’’ he has observed that 
since that date, and within the last four months, at least 
six sentences of flogging have been passed under the Act, 
some of which were for trivial offences; and whether any of 
them have been remitted by him, and, in view of the increase 
of such sentences, he proposes to take any steps to check this 
increase. Mr. McKenna replied that the figures mentioned 
by Sir W. Byles appeared to show that “Magistrates are more 
disposed to use this sentence than formerly,’’ and that 
several cases had recently come under his consideration. 
In one case he remitted the sentence on medical grounds, 
and in two cases he remitted the sentence because it seemed 
to him inappropriate for the offence. 

In December, Mr. McKenna cited the small number of 
seven sentences in three years as an indication that the wide 
powers given to Magistrates at Quarter Sessions were not 
being abused by them. Now we have six sentences within 
four months, at which rate the next three years will give us 
over fifty such sentences. His recent remark that Magistrates 
“are more disposed to use this sentence than formerly ”’ 
is serious, when we remember that the Vagrancy Act has 
been condemned on all sides as out of date. Later yet, 
news comes to hand of Mr. Lawrie having passed two more 
such sentences at the London Sessions, making a total of 
eight (half of them ordered by Mr. Lawrie) within the 
present year, as compared with seven during the previous 
three years. When we find a pronounced advocate of the 
lash like Mr. J. Lloyd Wharton, who introduced a Bill in 
the Parliament of 1900, having for its main purpose the exten- 
sion of flogging for certain well-defined crimes, proposing 
to repeal the flogging clauses dealing with the particular 
cases of vagrancy, in which he was supported by Lord Cross, 
Chairman of the Association of Quarter Sessions, and a 
past Home Secretary, the prolongation of such enormous 
magisterial powers in a progressive age may well be regarded 
as a judicial scandal.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert HENDERSON. 

18, Vernon Gardens, Harrowgate Hill, Darlington. 

May 22nd, 1912. 





Poetry. 


te 


THE OLD MAN. 
Tue boat put in at dead of night: 
And when I reached the house ’twas sleeping dark. 
I knew my gentlest tap would be a spark 
To set my home alight : 
My mother, ever listening in her sleep 
For my returning step, would leap 
Awake with welcome; and my father’s eyes 
Would twinkle merrily to greet me; 
And my young sister would run down to meet me 
With sleepy, sweet surprise. 


And yet, awhile, I lingered 

Upon the threshold, listening ; 

And watched the cold stars glistening; 
And seemed to hear the deep, 





Calm breathing of the house aslee 

In easy sleep so deep, I almost feared to break it. 
And, even as I fingered 

The knocker, loathe to wake it, 

Like some uncanny inkling 

Of news from otherwhere, 

I felt a cold breath in my hair, 

As though, with chin upon my shoulder, 

One waited, hard upon my heel, 

With pricking eyes of steel, 

Though well I knew that not a soul was there. 


Until, at last, grown bolder, 

I rapped ; and in a twinkling, 

The house was all afire 

With welcome in the night. 

First, in my mother’s room, a light ; 
And then, her foot upon the stair ; 
A bolt shot back; a candle’s flare; 
A happy cry; and, to her breast, 
She hugged her heart’s desire ; 

And hushed her fears to rest. 


Then, shivering in the keen night air, 
My sleepy sister, laughing, came; 
And drew us in; and stirred to flame 
The smouldering kitchen fire ; and set 
The kettle on the kindling red. 

And, as I watched the homely blaze, 
And thought of wandering days 

With sharp regret, 

I missed my father. Then I heard 
How he was still abed, 

And had been ailing for a day or so: 
But, now was waking, if I’d go 

My foot already on the stair 

In answer to my mother’s word 

I turned ; and saw in dull amaze 
Behind her, as she stood all unaware, 
An old man sitting in my father’s chair, 


A strange old man 

Before my eyes a dim 
Remembrance seemed to swim 
Of some old man, who’d lurked about the boat 
While we were still at sea ; 

And who had crouched beside me at the oar, 
As we had rowed ashore; 

Though, at the time, I’d taken little note, 

I felt I’d seen that strange old man before; 
But, how he’d come to follow me, 

Unknown 5 

And to be sitting there . . . 

Then I recalled the cold breath in my hair, 
When I had stood, alone, 

Before the bolted door. 


yet, as I looked at him, 


And now, my mother, wondering sore 

To see me stare and stare 

So strangely, at an empty chair, 

Turned, too; and saw the old man there. 


And, as she turned, he slowly raised 

His drooping head ; 

And looked upon her with her husband’s eyes. 
She stood, a moment, dazed ; 

And watched him slowly rise, 

As though to come to her: 

Then, with a cry, she sped 

Upstairs, ere I could stir. 


Still dazed, I let her go, alone: 

I heard her footstep overhead ; 

I heard her drop beside the bed, 
With low, forsaken moan. 


Yet, I could only stare and stare 
Upon my father’s empty chair. 


Witrrip Wirson Gipson. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Diary of Frances, Lady Shelley.” Edited by Richard 
Edgeumbe. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Study.” By R. Ellis Roberts. (Secker, 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“John Pym.” By C. E. Wade. (Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘A Tragedy in Stone and Other Papers.” By Lord Redesdale. 
(Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Rambles in the Pyrenees and the Adjacent Districts.” By F. 
Hamilton Jackson. (Murray. 21s. net.) 

“ Problems of the Pacific.” By Frank Fox. (Williams & Norgate. 


7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Secret of the Pacific.” By C. Reginal Enock. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“My Irish Year.” By Paddraic Colum. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


‘‘Omens and Superstitions of Southern India.” By Edgar 
Thurston. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“ Christianity and Business.” By Edward Grubb. (Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


net.) 
“The Adventures of Miss Gregory.” By Perceval Gibbon. 
(Dent. 6s.) 


“La Fin des Parlements (1788-1790).”" Par Henri Carré. (Paris: 
Hachette. 7fr.~50.) 

“ Téna et la Campagne de 1806." Par Henry Houssaye. 
Perrin. 7fr. 50.) 

‘‘ Essais et Portraits.’ Par Jacques E. Blanche. (Paris: Dorbon. 
Tfr. 50.) 

‘* Lettres & Francois Maman.” 
Fayard. 3fr. 50.) 

“Un Obstacle.” Roman. Par Jean de la Bréte. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 

‘Der Roman des Herrn Franziskus Héndl.” 
Kehlmann. (Berlin: Fischer. 3m. 50) 


* * * 


(Paris: 


Par Marcel Prévost. (Paris: 


Von Eduard 


Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb are writing a book on 
some observed phases of life in the East. It will deal with 
some sociological and economic conditions of the countries 
they have visited, and will include a chapter on India. 


* * * 


We believe that Mr. Barrie has written a very delight- 
ful and original topsy-turvy version of “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” which he has called ‘“ Shakspere for Women.” 


* * * 


Now that he is dead, there is a prospect that August 
Strindberg will become known to English readers. A trans- 
lation of his “ Confession of a Fool,’’ which, as we said last 
week, is one of his greatest novels, is to be published 
shortly after Whitsuntide by Mr. Eveleigh Nash, while 
Messrs. Duckworth have in the press a volume of his plays, 
including ‘‘ The Dream Play,’’ ‘‘ The Link,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Dance of Death.’’ The latter volume has been translated 
by Mr. Edwin Bjorkman, and it will contain a biographical 
introduction and a full bibliography of Strindberg’s works. 


< ” * 


An interesting literary find has been made by Professor 
Stewart Mins, of Yale University. This is the manuscript 
journal kept by Moreau de Saint Méry while he was 
a refugee in the United States after the rising of the Revolu- 
tionary Commune in Paris on the 10th of August, 1792. 
The journal bears the title ‘‘ Diary of a Voyage to the New 
World,”’ and it deals with the period when Moreau de Saint 
Méry kept a bookseller’s shop at Philadelphia and acted as 
a forwarding agent for some of the shipping lines there. It 
will be published probably during the coming autumn. 


* * * 


Unver the title of ‘‘ The Poets of Ireland,’’ Mr. D. J. 
O’Donoghue is about to issue, through Messrs. Hodges & 
Figgis, of Dublin, a biographical and _ bibliographical 
dictionary of the Irish poetical writers in the English 
language, including the Irish writers of America, Canada, 
and Australia. Mr. O'Donoghue is a leading authority on 
Anglo-Irish literature, and his coming volume is based on 
a work with the same title which he published some twenty 
years ago. 








Some useful contributions to English history are 
included among the prize essays of the American Historica] 
Association, and historical students would do well to keep 
an eye on these publications, which are issued in this country 
by Messrs. Frowde. Last year the Adams prize was won by 
Miss L. T. Brown, whose book on ‘‘ The Political Activities 
of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in England during 
the Interregnum,’’ is announced for the early autumn. It 
has chapters on the “‘ saints’’ as rulers, on their prison 
treatment and methods of agitation, and deals rather fully 
with the state of Ireland under the Protectorate. 

* * * 


“Tue Boox Kine”’ is the title given to an American 
millionaire, Mr. James Carleton Young, by the French 
weekly journal, “ L’Opinion.’”” Mr. Young’s claim to this 
title is the unique plan on which he has set about collecting 
his library. He aims at including in it a copy, with the 
author’s autograph, of every contemporary book that is 
likely to win immortality. Mr. Young’s efforts to get auto- 
graphs have sometimes led to amusing incidents. One author 
expressed his willingness to dedicate a work to Mr. Young 
for a sum of £2,000, while another replied that he only gave 
autograph copies of his books to his best friends. Mr. 
Young was lucky enough to buy an autographed volume 
by the latter writer in a second-hand book-shop, and at 
once wrote to say so, adding that he would take greater 
care of it than had one of the author’s best friends. A few 
days later he received a complete set of his books, all with 
autograph inscriptions. 

* * * 


Tue third volume of Professor Edward Channing’s 
‘* History of the United States ’’ will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan. It treats of the revolutionary epoch 
from the year 1760 to the election of Washington as 
President, special attention being given to the world-wide 
character of the contest after 1776, and to the failure of this 
country to affect the economic will of the American people. 

* * * 


THERE are signs that the teaching and study of English 
are at last taking their proper place in our educational 
system, and ‘‘ The Journal of English Studies,’’ the first 
number of which was published last week by Messrs. 
Horace Marshall, should help to promote the move- 
ment in this direction. Although Germany has several 
journals that occupy themselves with advanced English 
scholarship, and at least one magazine on _ similar 
lines exists in the United States, the new journal is the 
first attempt to supply a medium for the discussion of theory 
and the record of practice in teaching English. The pro- 
moters are of opinion that the teaching of English should be 
closely associated with literary history and criticism, and 
each issue of their journal will contain some articles of a 
literary rather than of a pedagogic character. These are 
represented in the first number by an essay on ‘‘ Bacon as 
Writer,”’ by Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., and a literary 
causerie by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. 

” * _ 


Wuart will be to many readers a fresh and engaging 
by-path of literature has been opened by Mr. Ian D. Colvin 
in ‘‘ The Cape of Adventure,’”’ published recently by Messrs. 
Jack. The sub-title of the volume, “Being Strange and 
Notable Discoveries, Perils, Shipwrecks, Battles upon Ses 
and Land, with Pleasant and Interesting Observations upon 
the Country and Natives of the Cape of Good Hope,” er- 
plains its scope. It consists of extracts from the early 
travellers, beginning with John de Barros and the 
Portuguese, and ending with Sir William Cornwallis Harris, 
whose “Portraits of the Game Animals of Southern 
Africa” was published in 1840. These extracts have the 
real stuff of adventure in them, the accounts of shipwrecks 
being, as Mr. Colvin observes, among the finest ever written. 
The English travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—Herbert, Terry, Paterson, Barrow, Percival, and 
Semple—were a picturesque and entertaining company, 
while the accounts of some of the missionaries are als 
capital reading. Mr. Colvin’s plan is a happy one, and 
many readers will thank him for bringing before theif 
notice these out-of-the-way books in which so much of the 
flavor of adventure is to be found. 
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Redietws. 


ROBERTSON SMITH. 


“The Life of William Robertson Smith.” 
SUTHERLAND BLACK and GEORGE CHRYSTAL. 
15s. net.) . 

“Lectures and Essays.” By WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. 
(Black. 10s. net.) 


Tus life of Robertson Smith has been long due and will 
be eagerly welcomed. It is, perhaps, as well that its appear- 
ance should have been delayed until it is possible to view 
it in a true perspective and apart from the passion of con- 
troversy that it roused. The writers have done their work 
supremely well. They have avoided the prolixity which 
spoils most modern biography, and, though their task is 
obviously a labor of love, they have not allowed themselves 
to be betrayed into partisanship, and they have kept alto- 
gether clear of recriminations. It is a difficult and intricate 
story that they have to tell, but they tell it smoothly and 
soberly, without rhetoric or empty eulogy. Their pious care 
and restrained enthusiasm hold the reader from the first 
page to the last, and have enabled them to produce a worthy 
memorial of a most remarkable man. 

Robertson Smith was a son of the manse in the fullest 
sense of the term. His father, Dr. Pirrie Smith, was one of 
the Disruption men and among the earliest Free Church 
ministers in Scotland. He was both saint and scholar, and 
in the tiny manse at Keig he trained his large family him- 
self to such good purpose that his eldest son entered 
Aberdeen University at the head of the bursary list, while 
the younger brother, George, ‘‘ left Aberdeen with every 
honor the University could heap upon him.’’ But success 
was won at a great cost. The children were very delicate 
and hardly capable of the strain they were called on to 
endure. While Smith was still at the University his sister 
Mary died, he himself was seriously ill, and he lost his 
brother George within a month of taking his degree. About 
the story of these early years there is a note of tragedy, but 
also something of heroism. We find in it the plain living 
and high thinking, the true religion and sound learning 
which made the Scotland of that time a nursery of great men. 

After Aberdeen, Smith entered New College, Edinburgh, 
to prepare for the Free Church ministry. Here, again, he 
carried all before him. Among his teachers were A. B. 
Davidson and Rainy, and in visits to Germany he came 
under the influence of Ritschl, Lagarde, and Wellhausen. 
His interests, even at this early stage, were encyclopedic. 
Mathematics and the natural sciences came as easily to him 
as classics, philosophy, and divinity, and, in any one of 
them, he could have taken the first rank. But it was upon 
Semitic studies that he gradually concentrated himself, 
with the result that, at the early age of twenty-four, he was 
appointed Hebrew Professor in the Free Church College at 
Aberdeen. His father noted at the time: ‘‘ It is marvellous 
how much satisfaction Willie’s election has given to the 
whole Church.”’ 

This satisfaction was but short-lived. All the world 
knows how, at an early stage in his career as Professor, 
Smith was impeached for unorthodoxy in consequence of 
his article on the Bible in the “ Encyclopsdia Britannica.”’ 
To-day this would seem a very innocent production indeed. 
It simply contains what have become commonplaces of 
Biblical criticism, views on the authorship and composition 
of the books of the Old Testament which are now universally 
held among scholars. Then, however, they were novel, 
Premature, and, above all, German. The hostility and 
alarm they excited among the more ignorant and conserva- 
tive Free Churchmen was intense, and was aggravated rather 
than allayed by the cogent and skilful way in which Smith 
stated and defended his case. He had ample opportunity 
of doing this, for the trial dragged wearily along from 1877 
% 1881. His biographers give a clear and full account of 
all its various stages. This should be read alongside of the 
story as told by Dr. Carnegie Simpson in his life of Prin- 
cipal Rainy. Though Messrs. Black and Chrystal take a 
‘omewhat different view of the part played by Dr. Rainy 
from that of his biographer, they are strictly fair to him. 

ey are, however, undoubtedly right in their conclusion, 





By JOHN 
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that Principal Rainy, with all his diplomacy, did far less for 
securing a measure of toleration within the Church, than did 
the man who suffered for his opinions, but maintained them 
triumphantly against all comers. 

We cannot here follow out the tedious and melancholy 
story of the trial. It is well worth reading, however, as 
revealing to us the hole of the pit whence we have been 
digged. Smith defended himself with magnificent courage 
and consummate skill. He won point after point against 
his adversaries, and he would probably have won altogether 
had he not persisted in going his own way and publishing 
other articles which, from the point of view of ‘‘ the enemy,”’ 
were worse than the one on which the charges were originally 
based. He had good backers in Drs. Davidson, Bruce, 
Dods, and Whyte, and he had the sympathy of almost every 
Biblical scholar in Europe. In the end he was first censured 
and then deprived of his professorship. But the victory 
was really his. He paved the way for that larger freedom 
of thought regarding the Bible which is now the common 
possession of all the Churches, and has done so much to 
enable them to retain the Bible as their rule of faith and 
life. The issue was clearly set out in one of the debates of 
1880 by Dr., now Principal, Whyte, in the following memor- 
able and prophetic words :— 

“You cannot arrest the movement of mind in Christendom 
of which these inculpated writings are an outcome. Had this 
movement of the theological mind been confined to Professor 
Smith and a handful of German or Germanised scholars like 
himself, you might have ignored it or arrested its progress in 
your Church. But the movement is not of them: they are rather 
of it. They are its children, and they cannot but be its servants. 
Fathers and brethren, the world of mind does not stand still: 
and the theological mind will stand still at its peril. No man 
who knows, or cares to know, anything of my personal 
sympathies and intellectual and religious leanings, will accuse 
me of disloyalty to the Calvinistic, Puritan, and Presbyterian 
polity, or neglect of the noble body of literature we inherit 
from our fathers. But I find no disparity, no difficulty in 
carrying much of the best of our past with me in going out 
to meet and hail the new theciegiesl wathele. Of all bodies of 
men on the earth, the Church of Christ should be the most 
Catholic-minded, the most hopeful, the most courageous, the 
most generous, sure that every movement of the human mind 
is ordered and overruled for her ultimate establishment, exten- 
sion, and enriching.” 

Smith’s deprivation did not in any way hinder his work 
as a scholar. For some time he continued to preach, but 
gradually abandoned the service of the Church for that of 
the University. Immediately on the conclusion of the trial 
he accepted an important post on the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’’ and afterwards became editor-in-chief. Before this 
work was finished, he was elected Reader in Arabic at 
Cambridge, and later on Professor. His home was hence- 
forth in Cambridge, first at Trinity, and afterwards, on his 
election to a fellowship, at Christ’s. In 1886, on the death 
of Henry Bradshaw, he was made University Librarian, and 
in that office he found congenial employment till his prema- 
ture death in 1894. Wellhausen had written of him as 
“zum Bibliothekar priadestinirt,’”’ and the judgment was 
entirely correct. His wide and minute knowledge, and the 
vast range of his interests well fitted him for the post in 
which he did excellent service. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the cause of Semitic scholarship did not lose much 
by his devotion to this kind of more administrative work. 
His Encyclopedia articles and the two books, “The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,”’ and “ The Prophets of 
Israel,’’ all indicate his masterly grasp of Old Testament 
ideas and problems; while “The Religion of the Semites” 
and “Kinship and “Marriage in Early Arabia” form an 
original and lasting contribution to the science of compara- 
tive religion. In his later period Smith threw himself with 
enthusiasm into the study of Arabic, which he mastered 
with extraordinary rapidity and, no doubt, intended to make 
his life-work. As illustrating the growth of his mind and 
the progress of his studies, the volume of essays published 
along with the biography is exceedingly timely and very 
interesting. 

Life at Cambridge was full of fascination for a man like 
Robertson Smith. He entered into it with zest and soon 
became a commanding figure in the University. We have in 
the biography many interesting details of friendships and 
travels which help us to complete the picture of the man. 
He was an eager, restless, impetuous soul—a scholar to his 
finger tips, but a prophet as well, He had a passion for 
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truth, and, in his early days at least, the power to clothe his 
message in burning words. Wellhausen wrote of one of his 
speeches in his defence, “Sie scheinen inspirirt gewesen zu 
sein.” Under his long persecution (and the term is not 
without justification) he bore himself like a hero, with un- 
failing faith and unshaken optimism. He could both give 
and take hard hitting, and, when he was defeated, he 
neither sulked nor reviled. That he should have been lost to 
the Christian Church is now recognised to have been both 
a misfortune and a blunder, but it may be that his sacrifice 
has saved the Church from ever making such a blunder again. 
His intellectual and religious attitude is well summed up 
by his biographers as follows :— 


“It was said of him that he refused to sacrifice either his 
faith or his reason: and this contradiction will disconcert only 
those who do not perceive that it is the ultimate contradiction 
inherent i'n human life. Whatever may have been the 
peculiarities of his intellectual attitude towards the problems of 
theology, he realised on the practical side a high ideal of the 
Christian character, if Ritschl was right when he held that 
Christian perfection consists in simple faith in a wise and 
loving Providence, and is manifested in a diligent pursuit of 
one’s calling in humility, thankfulness, and patience.” 





THE FIRST ENGLISH PLAYHOUSE. 


“The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies.” By W. J. 
LAWRENCE. (A. H. Bullen, Shakespeare Head Press. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


A FEW years ago there appeared an article on Elizabethan 
acting, which contained such expressions as “ tableau,” 
“ ineffective exit,’ “ good business,” and other similar terms, 
suggesting that its writer was not gifted with an historical 
imagination. Nor is Mr. Lawrence altogether free from 
the same criticism. After describing the Spartan simplicity 
of the Elizabethan playhouse, he continues: ‘“ Under such 
conditions, drama could not be wholly, or even largely, an 
art of emotional illusion.” But where is the contem- 
porary evidence to support this view? Again, later 
on, we read: “In the pre-Restoration days, the pre- 
sence of these intruders” (spectators seated on the stage) 
“ militated against the procuring of sustained scenic illusion 
by means of material accessories.’’ But the scenic illusion, 
in those days, was pictured within the brain of the playgoer 
by the aid of the dramatist’s poetry. At least, this seemed 
to be Shakespeare’s opinion :— 

“For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 

Carry them here and there; jumping o’er times: 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glaes.” 

There is no stronger evidence of Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of the advantages, and, at the same time, of the limitations 
of his stage, than the fact that quotations from his plays 
are rarely given in order to illustrate the form and 
structure of his playhouse. The poet, believing that 
his audience could respond as readily to the influence of 
words as to mechanical devices, put into his dialogue all 
that was needed of scenic magic to arouse emotions and 
illusions. Upon a stage that projected into the arena, 
having an upper balcony, two doors, and a traverse, 
Shakespeare’s plays moved easily; while, with ears alert, 
and eyes trained to ignore artificial conventions, play- 
goers were able to transport their thoughts into an 
environment more real than life itself. Yet Mr. Lawrence 
gives Shakespeare no credit for being able to visualise a 
scene in the minds of his audience, and writes about 
“unlocated scenes, which puzzle the modern editor, and, by 
a parity of reasoning, must have befogged the mind of the 
average Elizabethan playgoer, if unelucidated by inscrip- 
tions.” To support this argument, Mr. Lawrence points out 
two scenes in Shakespeare’s comedy, “ All’s Well,’’ where, 
“‘ in both cases, sceneboards are positively demanded.’’ This 
is a daring statement to make in face of Shakespeare’s con- 
tention that the localities must be imagined. And equally 
doubtful is the following conjecture, ‘‘ Does it not look as if 
Jonson for once sought to remedy the persistent vagueness of 
the scene? ”’ Surely the responsibility for ‘“‘ vagueness ”’ was 
with the dramatist, even if Ben Jonson did not care to admit 
it. Nor must it be forgotten that the version of ‘‘ Every Man 
Out of His Humor,” to which Mr. Lawrence alludes, was 








not the one acted by the “Globe” players, because they 
found Jonson’s version unactable, and themselves altered 
it. Jonson lacked altogether the constructive faculty 
Shakespeare had for writing plays which needed rapjq 
changes of locality. This form of dramatic art he did 
not understand, and refused to acknowledge. fp 
Ben Jonson’s comedy, Mitis says: ‘‘ How comes it, 
then, that in some one play we see so many seas, countries, 
and kingdoms passed over with such admirable dexterity?” 
to which Cordatus replies, “O, that but shows how welj 
the authors can travel in their vocation, and outrun the 
apprehension of their auditory.’”’ These lines can be read 
either as satire, or as flattery, spoken from the stage at 
a time when Jonson could not well afford to quarrel either 
with Shakespeare or with the “Globe”’ players. But the 
“ admirable dexterity,’’ to which Jonson refers, was a true 
statement, at least as regards Shakespeare. Dramatists, 
actors, and audience, all were conscious of Shakespeare’s skil] 
in this kind of play-writing, and Jonson was not above 
libelling the dulness of the auditory, if he could the more 
conscientiously disguise his own shortcomings. 

We are sorry that Mr. Lawrence, in his first published 
volume, should be too often tempted to generalise. Speaking 
of the Georgian stage (1812), and of the first attempt made to 
replace the old-fashioned proscenium arch with a modem 
gilt picture-frame, he writes :— 

‘‘Grumblings, both loud and deep, were heard among the 
players over their various deprivations, and finally, Old Dowton, 
pluckier than the rest, broke into open rebellion. ‘ Don’t tell 
me of frames and pictures!’ he exclaimed with choler, ‘ if | 
can’t be heard by the audience in the frame, I’ll walk out of it,’ 


And out of it he came. The absurdity, of course, was in pre 
serving a useless apron before the frame.” 


But the actors were right, and their intuitions told | 


them so. The removal of the apron would not have helped 
matters in the least. The introduction of the gilt picture 
frame was a disastrous blow to the art of acting. It was 
like banishing the actor into the street, and compelling 
him to hold a conversation with his audience through an 
open window. Let Mr. Lawrence try the experiment of 
talking to a friend through his study door-way, and after- 
wards of continuing the discussion with him inside the 
room, and he will realise how much actors and audience 
have lost by the setting up of the gilt picture-frame. It 
must be remembered also that Elizabethans were not spec- 
tators at a play in a sense that can be attributed toa 
modern audience. Being in the same room with the actors, 
they were participants with them of what was said and 
done in that room. The player who came on to 
the open platform from the “tyring-house” and 
said, “My lord, the coach waits,” was as real a 
person, to the audience, as is the butler who to-day makes 
the same announcement to a roomful of guests in his mis- 
tress’s drawing-room. The relationship between the speaker 
and the listener was one 60 intimate that the illusion was 
as perfect an image in the mind as the reality itself. No 
one who heard the words spoken for a moment doubted but 
that the coach was there, and to this was due the realism 
of the Elizabethan stage. 

The following passages have been selected for quotation 
because they refer to a matter of importance :— 


1. “In the latter half of the eighteenth century, when 
curiosity began to be aroused as to the prime characteristics of 
the Elizabethan stage, someone, who permitted himself to be 
deceived by the fallacious evidence of the Quartos, put on foot 
an untenable theory of wholesale:continuous performance i 
Shakespeare’s day. Malone doubtless thought he had given 
this its quietus, but more than a century after it had been 
decently interred, its bones have been resurrected by the alter- 
nationists with the vain hope of bolstering up their equally un 
tenable theory. The chances are that in claiming too much the 
alternationists have proved too little.” (Page 75.) 

2. “... in a note to the epilogue, Marston writes: ‘ After 
all, let me entreat my Reader not to take me for the fashion 
of the Entrances and Musique of this tragedy, for know it !8 
printed only as it was presented by youths, and after the 
fashion of the private stage.’ . Marston’s protest reveals 
the existence of a serious divergence in certain matters of 
routine between the public and the private theatres.” (Page 7) 

3. “ Allied with the fact that the evidence of the old 
Quartos is not conclusive, outer testimony as to musical inter 
spersions in the public theatre is wholly lacking.” (Page 81) 

4. “. . . the idea of continuous performance as a principle 
cannot be entertained. It would have involved too serious § 
mental strain, and called for powers of concentration given ” 
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few. Moreover, the possibility is precluded by the evidence for 
inter-act music and other division-markings. In ‘ The Platt of 
the Dead Man’s Fortune,’ otherwise a prompter’s guide made 
for the ‘ Rose’ c. 1593, the act-divisions are indicated by 
marginal ‘ musique’ cues placed opposite rows of crosses. In 
other platts of the same period, made for the same theatre, 
where music is not indicated, either the chorus comes on in 
the interval or a dumb show is presented.” (Page 84.) 


Now, it is impossible to avoid inferring from these 
quotations that Mr. Lawrence can produce no evidence to 
sustain the bold assertions he makes on page 75. At the 
same time it is necessary to make some comments on the 
quotations individually. 

1. With regard to the supporters of Dr. Cecil Brod- 
meier’s “alternation theory,’’ it is difficult to understand why 
they wish to uphold, as indispensable to this theory, the 
existence of a traverse between the two front pillars, be- 
cause what is essential for a play which alternates its scenes 
on the Elizabethan stage is two doors; nething more. Nor 
do the opponents of the theory deny the evidence that, 
when the plays needed them, traverses were occasionally 
hung across some corner of the stage, reaching no higher 
than the floor of the first gallery. 

2. The inference to be drawn from Marston’s protest 
is that, if plays were printed in quarto, with act divisions, 
from prompters’ copies used in the private theatres, they 
might also be printed in quarto, without act divisions, from 
prompters’ copies used in the public theatres. 

4. The first part of the fourth quotation is valueless 
as evidence, and the second part contains an error. There 
are only three platts in existence in connection with the 
“Rose’’ playhouse. The one made c. 1593 is not evidence of 
weight, because the crosses and the word “ Musique” 
may have been added some years later than the date of the 
first performance, and probably were so added. The 1594 
platt is that of a play by George Peele, “ sometime student 
in Oxford,’ and writer of Court masques; it directs that 
a presenter and dumb-show precede each act. The one dated 
1597 shows the entrance of the prologue, who returns at the 
end of the play as the epilogue; but there is no intervening 
chorus, and nothing to show that the play was not acted 
without a break. In fact, no decision is possible, as to act 
divisions in Shakespeare’s plays, until more evidence is forth- 
coming. The internal evidence, of which Mr. Lawrence takes 
no account, favors the supposition that there were no regular 
act divisions. Then, it may be asked, were the quarto plays 
written to be acted at the public theatres without act divi- 
sions, in which, at some later period, the actors themselves 
made act divisions? And are the divisions in the First 
Folio those of the actors, or are they those of the editors? 

But enough of fault-finding. The book, it may be con- 
fidently stated, is indispensable to all students of the 
theatre, and more especially to all those interested in 
Shakespeare’s theatre, for it is the outcome of ten years’ 
patient research, and is the first book of its kind to contain, 
under one cover, practical and scientific information about 
the staging of plays, from the inn-yard period to that of the 
gilt picture-frame. Towards the making of such a book 
there needs the drudgery of turning over the theatrical 
rubbish-heap of past centuries, and reading page after page 
of worthless plays which serve no useful purpose, except to 
determine the position of a door or a curtain. 

The perusal of this book stir thoughts which haunt the 
brain like a nightmare. Here is shown the utter 
failure of the drama of intellect and imagination to 
thrive on the stage of the world’s amusements. It 
is as if the dragon of pantomime swallowed all plays 
written by a Shakespeare, a Moliére, or a Schiller. 
Where, then, was the law which secures survival for the 
fittest? Every stage of every country has had its moments 
of great drama, but never a continuance of them. The work 
of the great dramatists is banished to the study as soon 
as it comes into existence, or becomes a Court toy at the 
State theatre. Show! Show! Show! Everywhere and 
always. In the market-place, the angel with its cross and 
the demon with its bladder. At the palace the eternal 
masque and ballet, and nothing but “inexpressible dumb- 
shows and noise” on the public stage ; and there, behind it 
all, Bartholomew Fair and the fat woman! It is a 
delusion to talk of the picturestage succeeding the 
platform-stage. Picture it is, and picture it has always 





been, from the days of the Ox and the Cradle in the cathe. 
dral to those of ‘“‘Othello”’ at His Majesty’s Theatre, 

From out of these centuries of chanting, laughing, and 
mocking, there rises, like the dawn of a better day, and, 
alas! for one day only, as it were, down the ages, a littl. 
wooden theatre in the fields, which was a carpenter’s gift 
to his countrymen, and the first English playhouse; , 
building, classic in its austerity, with its old, rush-strewy 
boards, and its tapestry-hung stage. Later on, Shakes. 
speare and the carpenter’s son carry on the father’s 
playhouse, inheriting his toil and his true English 
resoluteness. There, on one side of the water, was 
“ Blackfriars,’’ with its candle-light, its music, its gos. 
tumes, its Queen, its Court, and its coaches; on the 
other side the “Globe,” with its poet and its players 
creating the masterpieces of tragedy, when the scene 
vanishes almost as suddenly as it came. Tragedy 
is asleep again perhaps for another thousand years, and 
throughout it all the picture-stage remains triumphant, and 
continues to remain so. 

Nor can we forget that James Burbage, who built our 
first regular theatre trod by our greatest tragic poet, and 
his son, our first great tragic actor, sleep without a tablet 
to record their memory. 





POETRY AND SATIRE. 
“The Setting Sun.” ANoNyMovus. (Murray, Is. 6d. net.) 


“Tue Serrinc Stun” is published anonymously, but rumor 
has supplied it with an author—on internal evidence, a pro- 
bable one—Sir Ronald Ross. This is enough to distinguish it; 
and in itself, it is not a poem to be ignored; but it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that it is on a level with Sir Ronald 
Ross’s “ Philosophies.”” Both in substance and in art, it 
is a long way below that very remarkable volume. Several 
noticeable opinions, however, that were theré transmuted 
into grave and sonorous verse, appear again here, easily 
recognised, though in a decidedly ‘“ unbuttoned” mood; 
most conspicuously, a strong belief in the virtues of 
science. “The Setting Sun” is a general satire; an easy, 
sweeping condemnation, at once rollicking and splenetic, 
of the England of the present time. One should not, of 
course, argue with a satire ; especially with a satire directed 
against the whole state of society. Naturally, in sucha 
poem, everyone will be able to agree with something, for 
no one was ever wholly satisfied with his society ; and where 
we agree with a satire, we pronounce it good. But the test 
of such a poem comes when we disagree with it. If in these 
places it seriously annoys us, or forces us to reconsider our 
own opinion, or merely gives us the subtle pleasure of dis 
agreeing with a witty adversary while we acknowledge his 
wit—then the satire has certainly not failed. ‘“ The Setting 
Sun” does not pass this test. It is easy to approve of it 
when we agree with it; when we disagree, we simply pas 
on, undisturbed and not specially delighted, until we ar 
once more in agreement. For the fact is, the poem is t# 
obviously written in “unbuttoned’’ mood. It lacks, on the 
whole, hard thinking and hard writing, the two things abso- 
lutely required to make tolerable satire of this Hudibrastie 
kind. It trusts too much to the rattling metre and some 
passable absurdity of rhyming to carry the affair off. But 
that is not at all what its great model does. The rattle and 
absurdity and whimsy of “ Hudibras” do, indeed, give 4 
first impression of a man writing in “ unbuttoned” mood ; 
but one has only to look closely into that wonderful per 
formance to see how elaborately it is all contrived. 
sourest parliamentarian could scarcely have helped enjoyii 
the unfailing wit of “Hudibras”; and, as he enjoyed tle 
wit, he would certainly have needed either to stiffen his 
own opinions, or to agree with Butler that they were Judi 
crous. This is not the effect of “The Setting Sun.” The 
author says formidable things, but they do not sting, thes 
do not invigorate; and all we can do is just—to let hin 
say them. ; 
Such criticism as this, indeed, is one of the things which 
“The Setting Sun” attacks. There is, it appears, 4” 
conspiracy of critics, sworn together to praise manner an 
decry matter ; and the poets of the day, it also appears, live 
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- BOOKS ~« 


A LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS BY WRITERS OF 
DISTINCTION, BRINGING WITHIN THE REACH OF 





ALL THE RESULTS OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 





The Second Dozen Volumes. 
1 The Foundations of Science wy o D. Whetham, M.A., 


11 Inorganic Chemistry 
14 Radiation ° ° 
22 Lord Kelvin - - 


23 Huxley - «+ «By Prof. G. Leighton, M.D. 
36 The Growth of Freedom - By H. W. Nevinson. 

41 Julius Caesar : Saul. Secor By Hilary Hardinge. 

43 England in the Middle Ages By Mrs. E. O'Neill, M.A. 

54 Francis Bacon - - By Prof, A. R. Skemp. M.A. 
55 The Brontés_ - - - By Miss Flora Masson. 

60 A Dictionary of Synonyms By Austin K. Gray, B.A. 


61 Home Rule - . - By L. G. Redmond Howard. 
With Preface by Robert 
Harcourt, M.P. 


- By Prof. E.C. C.Baly,F.R.S. 

- By P. Phillips, D.Sc. 

- By A. Russell, M.A., D.Sc. 
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5 Botany : The Modern Study By M. C. Stopes, D.Sc.,Ph.D., 
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\0Heredity = - - ~-ByJ. A. 8, Watson, B.Se. 

12 Organic Chemistry - - By Prof. J. B, Cohen, B.Sc., 


a = F.R.S. 
13 The Principlesof Electricity By Norman R.Campbell,M A, 


15 The Science of the Stars By E.W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., 


of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. 
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26 Henry Bergson : The Philo- 
sophy of Change - - By H. Wildon Carr. 
32 Roman Catholicism - §_- By H. B. Coxon. Preface 


by Mgr. R. H. Benson. 
39 Mary Queen of Scots ‘in 


’ - By Mrs. E. O'Neill, M.A. 
47 Women’s Suffrage - = - By Mrs. M.G. Fawcett, LL.D. 
51 Shakespeare - - 


- ByProf.C. H. Herford,Litt.D. 
53 Pure Gold : A Choice of 

Lyrics and Sonnets - By H.C. O'Neill. 
57 Dante. . . - By A. G. Ferrers Howell. 


_ “A wonderful enterprise, admirably planned, and deserv- 
ing the highest success.” —The Nation. 


“One volume, an anthology of verse, is entitled ‘Pure 
Gold.’ This surely would be a not improper name for the 
whole series.”— Daily Chronicle. 


“And predict for them an enormous sale, and what is 
better, an enormous influence for good.”—Public Opinion. 
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Seeking Fortune in America. 
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Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ His book is remarkably entertaining. 
On Mexico, Texas, business methods, social customs, shooting 
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With a Portrait of Colonel Grey, C.S.1. 
6s. net. 


Tales of our Grandfather; or, 
India since 1856. 
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Biography. 


Editea by Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., etc. 
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for nothing else but to please the sinister wishes of these 
conspired critics :— 
“For it is part of Critic’s scheme 

To honor phrases more than theme, 

To put the word above the thing, 

The how before the what we sing. 

For centuries our British art 

Has wanted in the highest part, 

Which always was and will be—theme.” 


This is ‘‘ unbuttoned ’’ talk—after-dinner satire. Cen- 
turies? How many centuries? “The ancients,” says this 
censor, “ made the tale supreme” ; and these “ ancients ’’are 
exemplified in Homer, Dante, Shakespeare. So the centuries 
in which British art has lacked theme, the highest part, 
must, apparently, include Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Browning. And now we have come to such a pass that we 
have quite forgotten how to make “ the music, not of words, 
but deeds.” Is Shakespeare’s music, then, ‘‘ not of words ”’? 
And would his ‘‘ music of deeds’ be the same if it were 
put into different words? Is “the tale supreme” in Dante? 
Is it of greater significance than his imagery? But there 
is no need to fumble any more in this musty mare’s-nest 
of the “how” and the “ what’”’ of poetry; there is nothing 
in it but loose thinking. “The Setting Sun” itself is a 
good instance of the penalty of drawing a hard distinction 
between “how” and “what,” and of taking for an eternal 
verity the baseless prejudice which prefers “what” to 
“how.” If the author really thinks that the greatness of 
what is said in poetry can be truly distinguished from, and 
is more important than, the greatness of the saying of it, 
we can only recommend him to make a careful study of 
Sir Ronald Ross’s splendid poem, “In Exile.” There he 
will find poetry able to deal with a great theme, because the 
great theme has become a great manner. 

The too-evident fault of the passage just considered 
appears several times in this satire; when the author is 
sneering at metaphysics, for example, or proclaiming that a 
poetic and a warlike spirit must exist simultaneously. The 
fault has already been noted; it is a lack, first, of hard, 
clean thinking; and, secondly, the consequence of the first 
lack, of hard, clean writing; it is a fault of that kind 
of manner which is inseparable from matter. The result 
is that “The Setting Sun,” on the whole, fails as a satire ; 
for it fails to rouse us when we disagree with it. But it 
is by no means a thing to be condemned off-hand and 
wholesale. There are several good jokes in it, and a con- 
siderable deal of pungent common-sense, forcefully, if not 
very memorably, put. And there are sudden little outbursts of 
sheer poetry, which make us perceive that the author is 
one who is tyrannising himself when he writes satire; poetry 
of this quality :— 

“No more in deep-dell’d woods at noon 
Pan pipes unseen his sudden tune, 


That shadow-dappled Naiads near 
Shrink in their startled pools to hear.” 


Or this, less removed from the general texture, and a 
more complete solution of the ‘‘ how ’’ and the ‘‘ what ”’ :— 
“And, as the drumming lesson goes, 
Golden, without, the summer glows, 
The birds sing and the azure sky 
Makes every little suff’rer sigh 
To be upon the wind-blown fields, 
Where leisure more than learning yields.” 


That sets educational scepticism on the right grounds ; and 
the passage is one to remember, not because there is an idea 
in it, but because the idea has been turned into poetry—a 
question of manner again. 

But the real significance of “The Setting Sun” is in 
what the poem sets out to do. Its partial failure is an 
accident, due perhaps to a choice of form temperamentally 
uncongenial, and perhaps to pernicious theory ; for esthetic 
theory is only dangerous when a man compels himself, rather 
than is impelled, to write. But many will no doubt read 
it in spite of its questionable success; for in it is to be 
felt that profound and increasing dissatisfaction with tra- 
ditional values, which is the result of science, and a charac- 
teristic, not yet adequately expressed in poetry, of the 
time. “The Setting Sun” is an attempt to poetise the ideal 
of science; therein is its importance; only the method 
chosen—that of satire—has turned out, for its author, un- 
fortunate. But, at least, it has made the attempt. The 





“transvaluation of values’’ is the thing nowadays thy 
demands poetic expression; and nothing that gets neg, 
to expressing it should be ignored. If “ The Setting Sy,” 
be really the work of Sir Ronald Ross, we hope he wil] 20 
back to the vein of his ‘“ Philosophies”; for there he 
achieved what this satire only attempts—the poetic reali. 
sation of the new amor fati, of man’s sense of his inte]. 
lectual and moral place in the world which science insists 
on recognising. 





THE IDEAL OF SOCIAL ‘‘ HARMONY.” 


“Social Evolution and Political Theory.” By L. T. Hop. 
HOUSE. (Oxford University Press. 63. 6d. net.) 


Tue special virtue of Mr. Hobhouse as a sociologist is that 
he stands for a unified and integral study of society as 
distinguished from civics, eugenics, and the numerous other 
specialities into which the general study is so easily 
dissolved. His latest volume, consisting of a series of 
lectures delivered last year at Columbia University, is a 
compact and formal vindication of the scientific and 
practical utility of a philosophic basis. The need of 
breadth and unity is illustrated by an examination of the 
errors into which Eugenics, as divorced from a clear con- 
‘ception of the conditions of social progress, leads its 
devotees. Indeed, it may be said that the main purport 
and result of the earlier chapters is to rescue sociology 
from the dominion of biological conceptions and method. 
The process of human progress, as Mr. Hobhouse sees 
it, is achieved by, and consists in the displacement of, 
hereditary and animal instincts by social tradition and 
reason. In other words, progress is social, not racial— 
psychic, not physical. Social evolution is discovered to 
be ‘‘a fabric of human achievement, accomplishing itself 
through the medium of what we call cumulative tradition,” 
which is, in effect, a system of spiritual relations between 
man and man expressed and sustained by political, 
economic, religious, and other institutions. A historical 
examination of this evolution exhibits certain common 
tendencies towards closer, deeper, and wider mutual aid 
among men, accompanied by a clearer will and conscious 
purpose. This growing consciousness of the power and 
value of co-operation is, as Mr. Hobhouse shows, the most 
potent factor in the acceleration of social change. “ Pr- 
gress has consisted in the realisation of the conditions of 
full social co-operation and in the extension of the rational 
control of life. But the whole of the advance actually 
realised now assumes the aspect of a merely preparatory 
stage. For it culminates, as its lines converge, not in a 
sense of completeness, but in the formation of a purpose— 
the purpose of carrying forward consciously and un- 
swervingly that which has gone on in unconscious, broken, 
and halting fashion, the harmonious development of the 
social life of man.”” In other words, social progress requires 
the conception of some end to be progressively achieved; 
that end is the production of a growing social harmony, 
expressed objectively in co-operative activities and institu- 
tions, subjectively in that organisation of common thought 
and feeling which is termed the “social mind.” The 
growing harmony is recognised by the common sense of 
mankind as intrinsically valuable, and it is this recog: 
nition that warrants us in finding progress in the cours 
of what otherwise is ohly evolution. 

Mr. Hobhouse here, as elsewhere, lays peculiar stress 
upon the distinctively ethical or moral nature of the process 
of valuation and of the values. We are not, however, 
certain whether the valuation which common-sense imposes 
upon social progress is especially ethical as distinct from 
hygienic, westhetic, and intellectual. There are various 
other sorts of values which count; nor does the term 
“harmony,”’ which Mr. Hobhouse is fain to adopt as the 
best expression of his end, suggest the ultimate supremacy 
of a moral as distinguished from an esthetic standard. 
The body of concrete achievement which, according to the 
consciousness of “ good citizens,” constitutes social progres 
would be a blend of physical, intellectual, and moral goods, 
such as better food and sanitation, improved opportunities 
of education and recreation, better manners, a diminution 
of drink, vice, and crime, and, in general, a more thought 
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HERBERT ano DANIEL 


ITALY’S WAR FOR A 
DESERT. 


By FRANCIS McCULLAGH. Fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


net. 








Mr. McCullagh is the well-known War Correspondent who 
returned his papers to General Caneva as a protest against the 
massacre of the Arabs in the Oasis. He shows in these pages how 
much that step was justified, and how overwhelming is the evidence 
against the Italians. 


STUDIES IN ARCADY: 


Second Series, By R. L. GALES. 5s. net. 


FAITH AND SUGGESTION. 


By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Mind and Health.” 
3s. 6d. net. <A scientific investigation into the facts sur- 
rounding the recent “ Herne Hill Miracle’’ is included. 


EVOLUTION IN THE PAST. 
By HENRY R. KNIPE. 
B. WoopWARD, and 6 Landscapes by ERNEST BUCKNALL. 
12s, 6d. net. 


“One of the most fascinating and readable books of the year.” 
—Nature. 
“It would be difficult to recommend a safer or more pleasant 
guide than Mr. Knipe.’’—Atheneum. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IMAGINATIVE PROSE. 


By Professor R. P. COWL. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Professor Cowl’s sense of proportion and harmony have pro- 
duced a work which all true lovers of literature will read and 
reread with increasing gratitude.”—Bookman. 


MRS. GASKELL. 
By Mrs. ELLIS CHADWICK. 


net. 

















Regent Library. 2s. 6d. 

“The plan of this remarkably well-arranged and intelligent 
anthology of passages from Mrs. Gaskell’s writings gives a better 
idea of her personality than many a laborious biography.” 





NOVELS. 
HELEN OF LANCASTER GATE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 


“In some respects altogether the cleverest and most tenderly 
beautiful work Mr. Gibbs has yet given us.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHILD OF HIS ADOPTION. 
By GEORGE EVANS. 
“This is an excellent bit of work, a novel as interesting as it is 


long, which is not saying a little, seeing that it runs to over 400 
pages. “—Publishers’ Circular. 


PENSION KRAUS. 


By AGNES BLUNDELL. 


will ay en of the work of that charming novelist M. E. Francis, 
interested in a really capital story by her daughter.” 


—Publishers’ Circular. 


THE HEART OF A RUSSIAN. 


By M. Y. ZERMONTOV. Translated by J. H. Wispom 
and MaRR MurRRAy. 





“yy : 
No one interested in Russian literature can afford to miss it.” 


B —Westminster Gazette. 
USINESS RIVALS. 
By F. HARRIS DEANS. 
This is a farce, sustained and high-spirited, a kind of forceful 


mi 
*ture of Mr. Jacobs and the American humorists.”—Daily Mail. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. New Vol. 


An Outline of the Russo- 
Japanese War, 1904, 1905. By COLONEL 
CHARLES ROSS, D.S.O., P.S.C., Author of 
** Representative Government and War,” etc. Vol. 
I.—Up to, and INCLUDING, the BATTLE OF 
LIAO-YANG. With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Morning Post.—‘A remarkably interesting and 

scholarly account of the first few months of the memorable 


war .. . written in a style which is at once clear, concise, 
and attractive.” 


France under Richelieu and 
COLBERT. By the late JOHN HENRY 
BRIDGES, M.B., F.R.C.P. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction by A. J. GRANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

2s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


The Statesman’s Year Book 
for the Year 1912, Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘ It is not too much to say that the ‘ Year 


Book ’ is quite indispensable to every serious student of public 
aftiairs.” 














Second Edition contains me Model Rules, Regulations, and 
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National Insurance. By A. S. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
Barristers-at-Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., 
Member of the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD 
GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Truth.—*‘ To all who are concerned in the administration 


of the National Insurance Act the volume should be extremely 
useful.” 


THE SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Sir HENRY JONES. 


The Evolution of Educational 
pbooe. By JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Se., LL.D. 
vo. 8s. net. 


s _  WEW NOVELS. 
The Sign. By Mrs ROMILLY FEDDEN 
(Katharine Waldo Douglas). Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


A novel of art life, with the scenes iaid in Brittany, and 
with three English artists as the principal characters. 


The Touchstone of Fortune. 
By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of ‘ Dorothy 
Vernon,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Daily News and Leader.—‘Mr Major assembles some 
excellent properties of conventional romance, and uses them 
with great skill.” 

The Charwoman’s Daughter. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Edited by 


net. 
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In 10 volumes: each volume sold separately. 

Large crown 4to., buckram boards, printed through- 
out on pure rag papers, £1 5s. net; green parchment, 
£1 15s. net; whole vellum boards, £2 2s. net per vol. 

A literal rendering of the last edition issued during the 
author's lifetime. The illustrations have been selected with 
the utmost care to form a representative series. 

The Atheneum.—“ The first issue of the new Vasari is 
very satisfactory, and should ensure an extensive public for 
the remaining nine volumes.” 

Pall Mall Gazette—‘ A sumptuous and newly-translated 
edition of the Plutarch of the Renaissance, with a wealth of 
colour and monochrome reproductions from the chief works 
of the period.” 

*,* Detailed Prospectus post free on request. 


South American Archzology. 
An Introduction to the Archeology of the South 
American Continent, with special reference to the 
Early History of Peru. By THOMAS A. JOYCE, 
M.A. With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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remarkable in the world.” 


Mesopotamian Archzology. 
An Introduction to the Archeology of Babylonia 
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ful, peaceable mode of life and conduct, both in private 
intercourse and in the larger life of groups and nations. 
Growing harmony of purpose is, without doubt, a term 
which suitably expresses the central character of this human 
process, but we doubt the utility of reducing the composite 
body of this general well-being to terms of exclusively 
ethical significance. With this qualification, however, 
we agree that the growing realisation in consciousness of 
social harmony is the best single index of social progress, 
and that Mr. Hobhouse is right in his insistence upon the 
important contribution which sociology can make to the art 
of social progress by keeping this conception in the fore- 
front of thought. 

Accepting the evolution of social mind as the deter- 
minant principle, Mr. Hobhouse illustrates its working by 
a brilliant exposition of the growth of political government 
and its relation to individual liberty. For it is in politics 
and the related sphere of economics that the problems of 
reconcilement between the one and the many, central control 
and liberty, bring out most clearly the organic nature of mind. 
There is among educated men and women a very persistent 
survival of individualism, less as an intellectual doctrine 
than as a state of feeling, which serves as a formidable 
barrier to social reform. Among such the State is still 
a strictly limited social contract for mutual protection, and 
economic society is similarly conceived as a co-operation 
for merely indiyidual ends. Though the view is incom- 
patible with the acceptance of any doctrine of a general 
will, such as is required to give validity to the idea of a 
modern progressive State, or with the acceptance of a 
doctrine of value which the psychology of modern economics 
involves, it prevails widely among a people to whom 
psychology and sociology are little other than ‘“‘ fake”’ 
sciences. Mr. Hobhouse’s forcible and well-knit exposition 
of the liberty and rights of individuals in the modern 
State is better calculated to break down this individualism 
than any other method that could be devised. For, always 
emphasising the development of personality as the end, he 
shows, by striking illustrations, how the functions of the 
State have grown for the express purpose of assisting in this 
process of personal development. For, though a city, or 
a state, or humanity at large, has a moral personality of 
its own, more or less compact, with a knowledge, a power 
of conduct, a will, and an end or ideal of its own, that 
collective personality can only thrive and grow on condition 
of its contributing to the attainment of the higher per- 
sonality of the individual members. To this doctrine of 
the distinctively organic nature of society, and of the State 
as a political organ of society, Mr. Hobhouse here makes a 
very notable contribution. His volume will serve not only as 
the best general introduction to the meaning and methods 
of ‘‘ sociology ’’ that has yet appeared in this country, but 
as an invaluable incentive to wider social work for the 
attainment of a great system of concentric purposes among 
those at present prone to expend too large a proportion 
of their attentive energy upon some single small immediate 
end, because they fail to grasp the larger harmony of social 
purposes. 





STRIFE AND LEISURE. 


‘Love's Pilgrimage.” By UpTon SINcLAIr. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


‘“‘Almayne of Mainfort.” By R. H. Gretron. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 


Socrotocists, and reformers generally, might do worse than 
study the illuminating contrast offered by the two novels 
before us, the second of which reflects the smooth outlook of 
the leisured Englishman, and the first the frenzied rush 
and roar of competitive life in the United States, as seen 
through the eyes of a struggling literary man. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair is known to fame as the author of 
a novel with a purpose, “The Jungle,” and as a sincere, if 
somewhat erratic, reformer who has actually hatched-out 
some of his schemes for the regeneration of society. In the 
States, where the hardest-headed citizen has, as often as 
not, a streak of visionary idealism which lays him open to 
- cranky “notions” which a European would reject with 
scorn, Mr. Upton Sinclair is happily placed, combining, 
as he does, the alarming strenuousness of the business ideal 
with the fanaticism of the seeker after truth. 
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The hero, Thyrsis, who has ‘a heritage of gentle 
breeding” and a drunken father, is a literary gening 
Thyrsis certainly pours oui an extraordinary profusion of 
novels, poems, stories, articles, which, for the sake of the 
argument, we must concede show high original talent, 
Of course, no American magazine editor or publisher has 
any use for such productions. Thyrsis is unknown; his 
writings resemble nothing that is marketable, and his fey 
friends all prophesy his total failure, and urge him to get 
some post, or permanent job, as literary journalist. Thyrsis 
is obstinate, and in the thick of the struggle he meets the 
girl Corydon, and the two young things fall in love with one 
another and marry on nothing. Here begins the tragi- 
comedy of married life. Mr. Sinclair, with amazing energy, 
resolution, and conviction, spares us nothing of the doubts, 
fears, complications, and perplexities of the young couple in 
their wooing and mating, in their housekeeping, in the birth 
of their child, in their misunderstandings, bliss, self. 
torturings, reconciliations, and conjugal readjustments, 
Simultaneously, the “ living pictume ’’ provides us with an 
endless stream of impressions of American life, of its 
merciless ‘‘ business ’’ Moloch, of its spirit of reckless extra- 
vagance, sub-conscious hypocrisy, bewildering contradictions, 
conventional codes, and hard materialistic outlook. The fact 
that Thyrsis is going against the social stream, violating 


‘ deliberately the unwritten laws of compromise, of money- 


making, and of shouting with the majority, gives Mr. Sin- 
clair an excellent opportunity of attacking the business ideal, 
We cannot deal here with the searching analysis of Thyrsis’s 
marital relations. We have been told that before by 
Socrates, and latterly by Tolstoy, and Mr. Sinclair, by his 
painstaking road, arrives at the conclusion set forth in 
“Man and Superman.” 

Mr. Gretton’s suave and talented and thoughtful novel, 
“ Almayne of Mainfort,’’ provides a delightful resting-place 
after the terrible spate of “ problems’’ that whirls us away 
headlong in “ Love’s Pilgrimage.’’ It is the difference, say, 
between the settled atmosphere of St. James’s Park or an 
old Kentish Manor House, and that of the Overhead Rail- 
way in a New York blizzard. Mr. Gretton’s strength, and, 
incidentally, his grateful weakness, lies in his deliberate 
portrayal of the mellow charms of English “class’’ atmo- 
spheres, of their sobriety, nice social feeling, simple stan- 
dards, and well-ordered instincts. He idealises, does Mr. 
Gretton, but only to the extent necessary to veil the boring 
side of politics, and the conventional or mercenary elements 
that stratify upper-middle-class “interests.’’ The note 
struck in the first chapter which shows us the hero, Bertie 
Almayne, humorously raiding the cattle of Charles Bletsoe, 
his neighbor, who has just defeated him at the poll, is repre 
sentative of the “leisured’’ outlook. The Almaynes are an 
ancient Northumbrian family with a mortgaged estate, but 
Bertie’s modest fortune allows him to indulge in the tastes 
and pursuits of a young man of ambitions, social and 
political. We follow him to town and enjoy the cool, clever 
little sketches of his circle of friends and acquaintances, from 
the Temple to Chelsea, where at the Severalls’ studio he makes 
the acquaintance of a Miss Danegate. This accidental meet- 
ing threads in with the nexus of the novel’s curious plot, 
typical again of the “ queerness” and buried romance 
of many Londoners’ lives. Almayne’s lawyer, young 
Blackinton, has discovered that his client owns a small 
strip of land in Vauxhall, cut off by the encircling lines of 
the South Central Railway. In pursuit of his client's 
interests, Blackinton stumbles across evidence that a mys 
terious somebody is enjoying wrongful possession of portions 
of the old Almayne estate, the deeds of which are, however, 
missing. The hunt after witnesses and facts leads us to 4 
legal duel between Mr. Blackinton and the unscrupulous 
solicitor, Dandison, and the discovery that the latter’s pm 
cipal is old Mr. Danegate. This imbroglio of interests, 
financial and domestic, is handled by the author with a light 
sureness of touch, and a cool detached humor. No less crisp 
drawing are the intervening chapters in which we see Bertie 
paying a visit to Sallows, Mrs. Emberley’s country house 
Sussex, when he falls in love with the gracious Mrs. Penn. 
Mr. Gretton is quite a connoisseur of the fine shades of 
good manners, and his taste for the delicate perfume of 
the harmonies of a well-ordered life shows high cultivation. 
‘““Almayne of Mainfort’”’ is, perhaps, a trifle too touche 
with dilettantism, but it makes charming reading, rich a8 
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When you buy a Guide- 
hook, buy the best 


BAEDEKER’S 
GUIDES 


Cannot be improved upon. 
Ask any Seasoned Traveller. 
On Sale ai all Booksellers. 





THE SECRET OF THE PACIFIC, 
By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ The 
Andes and the Amazon,” ‘‘ Peru,’’ “‘ Mexico,”’ etc. With 


2 Maps and 56 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


It is remarkable that amid all the antiquarian research and 
discovery of recent times no systematic effort should have been 
made to solve what is undoubtedly one of the greatest mysteries 
in the history of mankind—that of the origin of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians, and other early civilisations of America, 
a3 well as those of Polynesia. 


MODERN DEMOCRACY. 


A Study in Tendencies. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS (F. J. SHAW), Author of 
“The Socialist Movement in England.’’ Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland Postage, 5d.) 
“A thoughtful and often happily suggestive speculation upon 
the possible prospect of living tendencies in politics.’ 
—The Scotsman. 











English Apprenticeship « Child Labour. 


A History. By O. JOCELYN DUNLOP. Witha 
Supplementary Section on ‘‘ The Modern Problem of 
Juvenile Labour,’”? by O. JOCELYN DUNLOP and 
RICHARD D. DENMAN, M.P., formerly Chairman 
of the London Juvenile Advisory Committee. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 5d.) 


The problem of juvenile labour has recently come so much 
to the fore that there is no need to urge the importance of 
the subject of this volume. The book is the first attempt that 
has yet been made to narrate the history of juvenile work, 
and, as an independent study unbiased by the views of any 
political party or group, should prove not merely of interest 
to the lover of history, but also of value to all who are 
concerned with juvenile training and employment to-day. 

—T. Fisuer Unwin. 





CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
COPYRIGHT: Its History AND LAW. 


By R. K. Bowker, Editor “ Publishers’ Weekly” 
(N.Y.). 21s. net. 

This work covers the entire history of copyright 
from its beginnings as natural right, or as printers’ 
privileges, to the present law of copyright, general 
and literary, musical, dramatic, and artistic, with 
special reference to the American code of 1909, and the 
British and Canadian measures of 1911; the procedure 
regarding infringement ; a tabular conspectus of copy- 
right in all countries, and a bibliography of the sub- 
ject conclude the work. 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Vol. Ill. 


15s. net. W. P. COURTNEY. Vols. I. and IT. 
already published, price 31s. 6d. net the two. 
The first two volumes of this work were published 
some seven years ago. Ten thousand additional entries 
have now been made. The earlier volumes have met 
with the highest approval of bibliophiles, librarians, 
and students. 
“ An admirable volume by a master of the subject. 
Such careful and thorough work will be properly 
valued by all experts.”—Atheneewm. 


THE CARE COMMITTEE AND 
THE CHILD AND THE PARENT. 


By DOUGLAS PEPLER. 2s. 6d. net. 

A small volume containing the history of the pro- 
vision of meals to the children of poor parents, and 
an account of children’s care committees, their work 
and organisation, with particular reference to the 
place of the voluntary worker and the duties of an 
official. 


CONSTABLE & CO LTD 








10 ORANGE STREET WC 

















THE LEGAL SUFFERINGS OF THE 
JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


A Survey of their Present Situation and an Appendix of 
Laws. Edited by LUCIEN WOLF. With an Introduction 
by Prof. A. V. DICEY, and a Map. Paper covers, 1s. net. 
(Inland Postage, 3d.) 


The most formidable indictment of Russian misrule which the 
Present generation has seen. 


CHRISTIANITY and BUSINESS. 
By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A., Editor of The British 


Friend. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 3d.) 


i The aim of the writer is to investigate the nature of our present 
a system, to indicate how far it is in harmony with 
ow far opposed to the principles of Christian ethics. 


MOTORISTS 
should use the Official Road Maps of the British Isles— 
those prepared by the Ordnance Survey. 


Write for complete catalogue to-day. 





Obtainable at all Booksellers. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Two Spirited Books. 


If you would know Ireland as She rea/ly 


is, read— 
Intellectual, 


TH E POPE’S Religious, and 
GREEN ISLAND: iretern ireland 
By W. P. RYAN. 


Late Editor of “‘ THe IrR1IsH NATION.” 





Price 5/- net. 


I@?- Some striking testimonies to the merits of this 
remarkable book : 

The Nation says :—“ This is unlike any other book that 
has ever been written on Ireland. It is most informing.” 

The Spectator says :—“* The Pope’s Green Island’ is ex- 
cellent reading from the first page to the last.” 

The Daily Chronicle says:—“ Mr. Ryan’s book on Ireland 
is really interesting and illuminative.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—* A book which ought to 
command the widest attention.” 


The Liverpool Post says :—“ It approaches genius 
a most fascinating production—every page of it.” 


Dr. GRENFELL’S NEW BOOK. 


Author of “ Down North on the Labrador,” &c. 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF LIFE. 


With Portrait of the Author in Photogravure. 


Price 
3/6 net. 





J. NISBET & CO., LTD., 
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is in clever little character studies and intimate atmo- 
spheres. The book is, in short, an original piece of work, 
a good product of the leisured soil and ideas which it reflects 
so skilfully. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Our Foreign Policy and Sir Edward Grey’s Failure.” By 
G. H. Perris. (Melrose. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tue new chapter in British foreign policy which opened 
with the Anglo-French Entente and our entry into the Con- 
tinental system has evolved far enough for fundamental 
criticism, and for the writing of a critical history. A his- 
tory of the diplomacy of these seven years would, indeed, 
itself be the most damning of criticisms. It is this task 
which Mr. Perris has undertaken, and his book will serve a 
most useful purpose in stimulating the habit of retrospect. 
Whatever else one may say of the Lansdowne-Grey policy, 
it is at least continuous and consistent, and it is as a whole 
that it must be judged. Mr. Perris has concentrated his 
attention mainly on the intimacy with Russia resulting 
from the antagonism to Germany which has governed this 
whole period. He reminds his readers in a series of descrip- 


tive chapters dealing with the internal condition of Russia, 


with Finland} and with Persia, what the policy of the 
Empire has been with which we are associated. The most 
valuable part of the book is the conclusion, in which Mr. 
Perris defines what a Liberal foreign policy should be in its 
relations of intimacy and concerted action with Continental 
Powers. He bases himself on a memorandum which Lord 
Granville drew up for Queen Victoria in 1851. It is a 
balanced document marking a strong reaction against the 
-almerstonian tradition of reckless meddling, but equally 
firm in its rejection of the idea that a policy of non-inter- 
vention means that we should neither “ know nor take part 
in what passes in other countries.” From such a 
principle we cannot deduce our quasi-alliance with 
Russia, or our complicity in the ruin of Persian liberty. 
The logical consequence of the policy of encirclement has 
been that it has driven us into an attitude of color-blindness 
towards the States with which we are associated, which is 
the negation of historic Liberalism. Against the modern 
maxim that our diplomacy should act without regard to the 
character of the Governments with which we ally ourselves, 
this book is a timely and convincing protest. 


* ” * 


““By-Ways of Belief.” By Conrap NoEL. (Palmer. 5s. net.) 


Tue main object of Mr. Noel’s book is to expose what 
he regards as “the modern nonsense about undenomina- 
tionalism and creedless Christianity.’”” But Mr. Noel is no 
defender of mere absolutism in theology. He protests against 
“the stupidity and inhumanity of modern dogma,” and 
attributes to it the modern revolt that has led peopie into 
the by-ways of belief which he examines. As a way of escape 
both from dogmatic tradition and what he regards as modern 
heresies, he looks towards a living interpretation of the 
creeds, in which he believes the democracy will have a large 
share, and which he hopes will also be largely influenced by 
the ‘“ wise movement with the stupid name, Catholic Modern- 
ism.”’ The popular determinism of Mr. Blatchford, 
Theosophy, Tolstoy, the Welsh revival, Sabbatarianism, 
“ The Heresy of the Teetotalers,” and the late Mr. Kensit’s 
followers, are some of the subjects of Mr. Noel’s essays, and 
throughout the book he shows a praiseworthy determination 
to understand the point of view he is criticising. Mr. Noel 
writes as a Catholic and a democrat. It is not easy to recon- 
cile the two theories, as many thinkers since Lamennais have 
proved, but in spite of his confidence that the historical creeds 
of the Church are still the best guides, Mr. Noel holds them 
in no superstitious reverence. Thus, in criticising Mr. Ches- 
terton for including men like Nietzsche among the modern- 
ists, he defines a modernist as “one who accepts the Chris- 
tian tradition while behaving towards his Church precisely 
as Mr. Chesterton would have a true patriot behave towards 
his country.’’ Mr. Noel’s sincere and outspoken volume 
deserves wide attention, 
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“My Life at Sea.” By Commander W. Caius CRUTCHLEY 
(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) j 


ComMANDER CruTCHLEY’s book, which is introduceg 

a preface from Lord Brassey, covers the period of trangi- 
tion from sail to steam, and touches upon many matters that 
are of deep concern to the mercantile marine. The author 
made his first voyage in the ’sixties, as an apprentice op , 
sailing barque, and his account is quite on the lines of th 
other tales of roughness and ill-treatment that have becom 
traditional. He deserted on his second voyage to Ney 
Zealand, and worked his way home, but did not give up 
his profession, and rose to hold responsible positions in th 
Union Steamship Line, and later in the New Zealand Ship. 
ping Company. His adventures include a shipwreck, , 
couple of collisions, a fire, and many minor though eXciting 
happenings. On such topics as boat-drill and the danger 
from ice-bergs, Commander Crutchley makes some valuable 
On one occasion, in a thick fog in the Indian 
Ocean, he stopped the engines, although he had seen no ig 
and had no particular reason for suspecting its presence. But 
when daylight came and the fog blew away, no fewer than 
a dozen or fifteen big icebergs were around the vessel. (om. 
mander Crutchley’s reminiscences abound in anecdotes, and 
his book is written in a fresh and breezy style that makes it 
very entertaining reading. 


* 7 * 


“Cassell’s Cyclopedia of Photography.” 


Edited by Brr. 
NARD E. JONES. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 


WHILE many comprehensive volumes dealing with the 
theory and practice of photography have recently been 
issued, this is certainly the first serious attempt to treat 
the subject in cyclopedic form. We can recall one or two 
photographic cyclopedias which have tried, more or les 
successfully, to cover the ground, but they have been han- 
pered by their publishers’ economies, and by the fact that 
they were, as Mr. Jones points out in his preface, prac 
tically “one-man ”’ affairs ; whereas, for the present venture, 
a goodly company of experts has been called in, and the 
whole compilation appears to have been most carefully 
planned, and effectively carried out. A special feature has 
been made of illustrations. The vast bulk of these are con 
cerned with photographic apparatus and diagrams, and 
these are represented—quite wisely, we think—by lin 
drawings ; there are also a number of full-page plates, given 
as examples of éminent photographers’ work, pages of small 
photographs, illustrative of changes and improvements 
wrought by the employment of devices such as the color 
screen, and a few reproductions by the four-color proces 
of photographs taken on different kinds of color-plate 
In the photographic world, the artistic, the scientific 
and the commercial are so closely connected that any 
rigorous exclusion of trade names would be pedantic 
and unwise. The editor has, however, only admitted 
those names which have, so to speak, passed into th 
language by reason of the inventions in photographic 
apparatus that are associated with them. Also, no living 
persons are included in the biographies, which is, 
the whole, a wise principle. We think, however, that 
some account of the work of our leading photographers 
might have been introduced into the notices of the “ Linked 
Ring” and Royal Photographic Society, the space devotel 
to which societies seems to us to err on the side of scantines 
However, the cyclopedia is a remarkable achievement, 
which the editor and his publishers may be heartily 
gratulated. : 

- - * 
“The Annals of the Strand.” By E. BErEsrorD CHANCELLME 

(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Annals of Fleet Street.” By E. BeresrorD CHANCE 

Lor. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Lonpon topography and history have of late years bet 
thoroughly investigated, but there seems to be no slackeniM 
in the demand for books on these subjects. In the Strat 
and Fleet Street, Mr. Beresford Chancellor has chosen 
districts particularly rich in associations of all kinds, 
he has the advantage of being able to draw upon a "#® 
amount of printed matter dealing with these streets ant 
their neighborhoods. Of the two books, that on the Stras! 
seems to us the better, for although both contain a great dea! 
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ee _ 
ANIMA CELTICA. By Reernatp L. Hive. Cr. 8vo. 





Qs. 6d. net. 
«4 book which shows in every line a deep study of Irish history 
snd literature... @ book to read and read again ... we find 


e, wonder, and delight in every page.”—Irish Independent. 
pleasure, 


CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY. By Gorpon 


BuTTOMLEY. Second Series. F’cap 8vo. Is. net. 


THE HIDDEN DOOR: A Monologue. By 


AvcustA KLEIN, M.A. Roya!16mo. 1s. 6d. net. 


VERSES BY THE WAY. By M. H. Bovurcuter. 
Author of “ The C Major of Life,” etc. Demy 48 mo. 1s, net. 


THE BOOK OF THE WHITE BUTTERFLIES. 


By M. BoRTHWICK. F'cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF THE OPEN AIR. By G. A. Greene, 
Roy. 16mo. 3s. 6d. net, 


STORM - SONG, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


PaLLISTER BARKAS. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E, H. Vistak. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net, Wrapper, 
1s, net. 


THE VIGO CABINET SERIES 


Has completed its Hundredth Volume, and enters upon a 
Second Century. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Roy. 16mo. Cloth 1s, 6d. net; Wrappers, 1s. net. 


THE VIGO VERSE ANTHOLOGY. Selections from early 
volumes. 
ILLUSIONS AND IDEALS. By R. DIMsDALE STOCKER. 


GERMAN BALLADS AND LYRICS. Done into English Verse 
by Daisy BROICHER. 


IMAGINARY SONNETS OF TASSO TO LEONORA. By | 


Atice Law. 


STRANGERS AND FOREIGNERS. Translations from the | 


French, Italian and German. By Lois SAUNDERS. 
SOME POEMS OF LIONEL JOHNSON. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





| New Clear Views on the Social Situation by 


_ H. G. WELLS 
| 
| 


THE 


GREAT STATE 


ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTION. 6s. 


Under the General Editorship of H. G. WELLS, several 

Writers, including LADY WARWICK, SIR RAY LAN- 

KESTER, and Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY, combine to present 

a picture of that greater civilisation towards which the present 

social order aspires. A substantial section of the book is 
written by H. G. WELLS himself. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 5s. net, post free, 5s. 4d. 


** Should be carefully studied by those who desire to gain a right under 
standing of the present position in China.” 


SISTER CARRIE. By THEODORE DREISER. 


Author of “Jennie Gerhardt.” 6s. New Edition replacing 
the abridged version previously issued, 


THE PRINCESS OF CLEVES, sy Mame. pe 


LA FAYETTE. Illus. 6s, A Romance of the 
Court of Henri II. Introduction by Anatole France. 
New Edition. 


_ VISTAS OF NEW YORK, sy BRANDER 











MATTHEWS. 5s. net. Post free 5s,4d. Illustrated by 
C. D. Gibson and others. 


T I NEW EDITION. 2s. 
R I B b: net, post free 2s. 3d. Un- 
abridged text, attractive 
cloth binding. All the original illustrations. of 4. ties 
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NOW READY AT ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS 
AND LIBRARIES. 


PROBLEMS of the PACIFIC. 
By FRANK FOX. 
Author of “Ramparts of Empire,” &c. 

The Pacific is the Ocean of the future. On the bosom of 
the Pacific will be decided, in peace or in war, the next 
great struggle of civilisation which will give as its prize the 
supremacy of the world. Shall it go to the white race or 
the yellow race? If to the white race, will it be under the 
British flag, or the flag of the United States, or of some 
other nation? That is the problem of the Pacific, which is 
fully treated in this volume. 

Demy 8vo. cloth. 78. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. extra. 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. 
From the outlook of an Anthropologist. 
By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B,, G.C.M.G., D.Sc. 
Author of “The Opening-up of Africa.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 38. 6d. net. Postage, 4d. extra. 








‘STUDIES in SEEDS & FRUITS. 


An Investigation with the Balance. 
By H. B. GUPPY, M.B. 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 158. net. Postage, 6d. extra. 





R Ready May 28, 
NEW VOLUME IN CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


PHARISAISM : ITS AIM AND 


ITS METHOD. 
By REV. R. TRAVERS HERFORD 
Author of “Christianity in Talmud and Midrash.”’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. net. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








“*A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH’ RAISES ITS AUTHOR QUITE 
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of ‘*PROMISE,” &c. 6s. [ Third Impression 
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of information, Mr. Beresford is less correct when writing 
on the journalists’ workshop, and the latter volume has signs 
of being compiled with less care than its predecessor. We 
find, for example, that the story of Johnson’s association 
with the Cheshire Cheese Tavern is repeated, though there 
is not the slightest evidence for its truth. It would, how- 
ever, be unreasonable to demand perfect accuracy on every 
point in a couple of volumes so crowded with facts as are 
Mr. Chancellor’s. They contain a store of reminiscences and 
anecdotes of many famous men of the past, though we regret 
that their author has given so little space to the later 
nineteenth century. A more extended treatment of that 
period would have made them fresher and more interesting. 


* * * 
“The Heroic Age.” By H. Munro CuApwick. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net.) 


Mr. Cuapwick’s learned volume, which belongs to the 
“Cambridge Archeological and Ethnological Series,” is a 
comparative study of the poetry of the heroic ages of Greece 
and other countries, particularly the Teutonic. He puts 
forward the thesis that heroic ages are usually caused by the 
meeting of two civilisations—the lower having been semi- 
educated by contact with the higher. The distinguishing 
characteristic of such an age is an outburst of reckless 
individualism in which everything is sacrificed to the desire 
for contemporary or posthumous fame. This thirst for fame, 
Mr. Chadwick finds to be dominant in both the Greek and 
the Teutonic heroes. Whether heroic poetry is or is not 
the fruit of a definite type of society, and, if it is, what causes 
produce that special type, are questions that scholars have 
not yet decided. But Mr. Chadwick has made a contribu- 
tion of importance to the discussion, and even those who 
reject his general thesis will find plenty to interest them in 
the analogies he draws from the early Norse Sagas, the 
Nibelungenlied, Beowulf, and Homer. 

* % * 


“The Girlhood of Clara Schumann.” 


(Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By FLORENCE May 


Biocrapuies of great pianists or of great singers are, 
as a rule, little more than records of their popular triumphs ; 
but, in writing of Clara Wieck, Miss May has the advantage 
of dealing with an artist who exercised a notable influence 
on musical development. “The years covered by Clara 
Wieck’s activity as a pianist,” she writes, “coincide with a 
clearly-defined period in the progress both of creative and 
executive art, with the developments of which her achieve- 
ment stood in distinctive and important relation.” In 
addition to her influence upon Schumann, there is little 
doubt that it was through her efforts that Bach was revived 
at Leipzig, and Beethoven at Vienna, while, by her father’s 
direction, she was one of the first to introduce Chopin into 
her programmes. Miss May gives a good deal of space to 
Friedrich Wieck, Clara’s father. It was he who made his 
daughter’s great career possible, and there is even some- 
thing to be said for his opposition to his daughter’s mar- 
riage. The book ends with 1840, the year of the marriage 
of Robert and Clara Schumann, though a dozen concluding 
pages are given to the sixty-seven years that elapsed before 
Clara Schumann’s death. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning. morning, 

May 17. May 24. 
Consols _ ia Sie aie oan 78 we 11% 
Midland Deferred... ...0 0 2.00 se 694 «- = «678 
Canadian Pacific... ... ... «. Q74 woe ©2682 
Mexican Railway Ordinary _... sien 53} iia 52} 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 es ‘a 1013 — ae 
Union Pacific faa 1744 —- See 


Tue long boom in the Industrial Markets has been followed 
by a slump, of which the causes are not very far to seek. 
In truth, prices had been inflated for no particular reason 
except that the speculative public was on the feed. I am 
inclined to trace the depression chiefly to Germany and the 
United States. In Germany, and also in Belgium, trade 


ane 


and speculation have been very active, but since the with. 
drawals of French credits last autumn there has been ay 
uncomfortable scarcity of ready money. The Reichsbank x 
Berlin has been ingeminating caution, and its President last 
/week declared that in his opinion the trade boom was at 
‘an end. The rate for loans and discounts in Germany has 
for a long time been very high as compared with ours, and 
similar conditions prevail in Austria. The tension jn the 
near East, and developments of the Tripoli War have als 
produced feelings of anxiety on the European bourses. Paris 
is nervous about the fall in French Rentes, which has been 
very marked since the beginning of the year. The growth 
of expenditure on armaments has put a severe financial 
strain on taxation and credit. If we turn to the United 
States we find another set of unfavorable conditions. The 
fact that so dangerous and unscrupulous a man as Roosevelt 
is gaining ground might well cause anxiety among investors, 
But the industrial outlook is also rather black. Strikes are 
the order of the day, and the working classes seem to be up 
in arms against the increasing cost of living. Moreover, the 
Spring has been quite abnormally cold and wet; the floods 
in the Mississipi Valley have done a lot of damage; and, 
generally, the crops are said to be some three weeks late, 
Thus a general change of sentiment has come about, and 
those who have been speculating in England, Scotland, and 
Treland—Ireland is the chief home of the Marconi boom— 
have been trying to realise their profits. A good many 
fortunes, as usual, have been made (mostly by insiders), and 
more lost. Two failures (due to speculation in Marconis) 
have occured in Dublin, and more are expected on the London 
Stock Exchange. With the Bank Rate at 3 per cent., money 
cannot be called dear. But it is “tight as a drum,” and the 
market is still complaining bitterly about the holding w 
of the Government’s surplus, which should have relieved the 
strain. Gilt-edged securities are declining everywhere, and 
may decline more with such a number of new issues pené- 
ing, or actually out, like the Denmark and Moscow issues 
and the great Six Power loan to China. 
LvuceELtum. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Office—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 

(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies af 
also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pro 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written 
personal application. 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 


Established 1849. 


Total Funds over . . £27,000,000 
Anoualincomeover -« . £3,400,000 


The Society is purely mutual. 
The Society declares a bonus every year. 

Policies free from restrictions regarding travel, residence, or 
oecuP ee render values granted after 2 year’s premiums paid, on 
most liberal scale. 

5 Cash surplus divided for 1910—£847,000. 

§. Policies cannot lapse while surrender value exceeds debt. 

7. Total payments to policy holders in 62 years, £30,258,290. 

§. The largest Mutual Life Office in the British Empire. 
Examples of Whole Life Policies for £1,000 30 years in force, on 
P the basis of the 1910 Bonus Distributien, 


gogo | 


“Tge at Annual Total Surrender | Fully paid-up 

Entrv. Premiums. Bonuses. Value. | with Profit option. 
| £8. 4, £ £ £ 

Years. | 1814 2 845 690 | 1,388 

F) 2318 829 886 1,424 

0 |. 32 4 2 825 1,111 1,475 

o 44.18 4 784 1271 | 1,518 


ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, CHILDREN’S 
ENDOWMENTS & EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Fu'l pa ticulars from—Chief Office for the United Kingdom— 

37, KLhreadmeedic Street, LOWMDON, EZ.C. 





STANDARD UNION TRUST, LIMITED. 


Tue annual general meeting of the Standard Union Trust, 
Limited, was held on the 17th inst. at Salisbury House, 
london Wall, E.C., Mr. W. O’Malley, M.P. (the Chairman), 
presiding. In the course of his speech, Mr. O'Malley said 
he thought the shareholders would agree with him that the 
statement of accounts submitted was highly satisfactory, the 
more so in view of the fact that the period under review 
was one which was not marked by any considerable degree 
of activity. The period covered by the accounts was about 
fifteen months—namely, from January 4th, 1911, to March 
3th last, and the net profit amounted to £26,423 6s. 2d., 
which worked out to a return of about 50 per cent. per 
annum upon the amount of the paid-up capital. He thought 
they had every reason for feeling satisfied with their first 
balance-sheet. They had not only been able to provide for 
the payment of a dividend of 20 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares, but they could have paid, as doubtless they had 
observed, a largely increased dividend. The directors, how- 
ever, thought it a more conservative policy to write off the 
greater part of the preliminary expenses, which would figure 
in the next balance-sheet as a sum of only £3,000. They 
had decided, therefore, to write off preliminary expenses a 
sum of £8,937 10s., and to place to reserve account for con- 
tingent liabilities the sum of £2,000. He thought they would 
agree that the course taken was a sound financial one, and 
it placed the company in a strong position. The item loan 
against security, £12,500, plus the accrued interest, had 
been repaid since the date at which the balance-sheet was 
made up. 

The investments, amounting to £26,504 8s., consisted 
of stocks and shares taken at market prices prevailing on 
March 30th last. In addition, they held shares in other 
companies of the nominal value of £4,000, which were not 
included in that amount, and were valued in the company’s 
books at nil, the shares having, for the present, no market 
quotation. There was no liability on these shares, as they 
were fully paid, and there was every prospect that, at an 
early date, they might be able to realise them to advantage. 

Respecting the amount of their paid-up capital, 
£42,953 10s., on 85,506 Ordinary shares of £1 each, only 5s. 
per share had been called up. For the present, at least, 
there was no intention on the part of the board to make 
any further calls. They had ample capital at their command 
for the present business of the company, and, although they 
had every intention of pursuing a progressive policy, and 
of extending their business as opportunity occurred, they 
would always be guided by a spirit of prudence, and would 
not launch out into any undertaking which they were not 
thoroughly satisfied would give them profitable results. The 
tem in the balance-sheet, premium account £495, consisted 
‘tthe premium on an issue of Ordinary shares which was 
made some months ago at 30s. , 

The net revenue was £26,423 6s. 2d., which was made 
up of their earnings in respect of profits on sales of shares, 
Promotion and underwriting commissions, interest, and 
transfer fees, 

_ Mr. O'Malley concluded by moving the adoption of the 
oa and accounts and the payment of a final dividend 
> 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares and 50 per cent. on 
the Founders’ shares. 


Mr. J. H. Polak, J.P., seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 


Chai he meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
airman and Directors. 











NEW BOOKS OF WORTH. 
THE COUNTRY HEART 


and other Stories 
By MAUDE EGERTON KING 6s. 


“They bear the stamp of a fine and distinct __ personality : 
sensitive, alert, and endowed with rare penetration.’’~~Vation. | 

“She knows the country heart exceédingly well, and her stories 
are delightfully and freshly told.””—Westminster Gazette. 


THE ENGLISH AGRICUL- 


TURAL LABOURER 


By A. H. BAVERSTOCK 
With Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 6d. net. Postage 1d 
‘It puts the historical case for the English labourer in a nut- 
shell, and Mr. Chesterton’s definition . . . deserves wide publicity. 
Daily News. “ It introduces the serious reader to the classics of 
the subject.”’—Atheneum. 


BERNARD SHAW AS 


ARTIST-PHILOSOPHER 
By R. M. DEACON 1s. net. Postage 14d. 


‘It is perhaps the best examination of Bernard Shaw that has 
been published in English. Students who will keep this little work 
at their elbow, will be enabled to find more in Shavianism than is 
dreamt of in their philosophy.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


\SONGS OF JOY, and others 
By William H. DAVIES. oda en 


‘If anyone thinks there is no fine poetry being written in 
England now, let him get this little book at once.’”’-—English Review. 


SONNETS By PELHAM WEBB 


The publisher ventures to draw particular attention to the 
thirty sonnets here offered, and to the manner in which they are 
produced. Blue Boards, 18. net. Postage 1d. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE “GREY BOARDS” 
SERIES. 

18. Ihe Cap of Care By J. E. Pickering 

19. The Ballad of Two Great Cities By H. Williams 

20. The Strummings of a Lyre By F. B. Burr 

F’scap. 8vo. Grey Boards. 64pages. Deckle-edge paper. 1s. net each. 

‘Mr. Fifield completely understands what is due to poetry in 


the way of print, binding, and—most important of all—page 
arrangement.” — Westminster Gazette. _ a ase 
London: A.C. Fifield, 13 Clifford’s Inn,E.C. 


WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 


LETTERS TO MYSELF. 
By A WOMAN OF FORTY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The writer of these letters is a woman within sight of middle 
age, to whom has come a period of enforced rest that may possibly 
end in the delayed joy of motherhood—a hope so frail and shy 
that she dare hardly weight it with wishes. 

Unable to bear the thought of the future, lest her disappoint- 
ment in it be too great, she dwells much in her solitude on the 
past, and conceives the idea of writing such letters to herself 
at various points of her journey through childhood, girlhood, and 
early womanhood as might possibly have helped her with their 
encouragement or their blame could they have reached her at 
the actual time. 


And as she writes, hope grows strong for a while and 
dies again. 














SOME GERMAN WOMEN AND THEIR SALONS, 
By MARY HARGRAVE. Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Germany has produced some intellectual heroines, com- 
paratively little known outside their own country, whose names 
stand worthily beside those of noted women of other nations. 
Bettina von Arnim, Goethe’s “Child Love”; Rahel Varnhagen, 
the Sibyl of the nineteenth century; the brilliant Jewesses and 
their salons in Berlin; the women who influenced the Romantic 
movement in Germany; lastly, the noble and ill-fated Queen 
Louise of Prussia, are here presented to English readers The 
book gives a picture of their lives and the times in which they 
lived, with extracts from their sayings and writings 


A YEAR’S GARDENING. 
By BASIL HARGRAVE. Fully illustrated from original 
photographs. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Everyone who has tried it knows that what tells most in a 
garden, be it large or small, is daily attention, even if the time 
devoted is only a few minutes. A week’s delay may be disastrous, 
and to the amateur gardener his daily task in the garden should 
be as habitual as his daily tub. As a means of acquiring the 
habit of daily gardening this book is invaluable—it gives a 
series of jobs for each day in the year In addition, it has 
chapters on all sorts of general information concerning the 
garden, with an alphabetical list of flowers, etc., and useful notes 
on cultivation; the whole being rendered complete by a good 
index 
THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 
By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Aeroplane Past, Present, and Future,” 
by the same Authors. Demy 8vo, illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Military airmanship will provide the dominating feature of the 
fiving season of 1912. The fact lends this book an irresistible 
interest. In England—hitherto so backward—the summer will 
see a vastly important trial of war aeroplanes, carried out by 
the War Office prior to the creation of a great air squadron. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, London. 
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THE DIARY OF FRANCES 
LADY SHELLEY, 1787-1817. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Author of “ Byron: The Last Phase,” &c. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


These diaries, which have recently been discovered, cover 
a wide ground, and deal with political, artistic, and social 
matters in the early days of the last century. Lady Shelley, 
a most fascinating woman, was in Paris a month after 
Waterloo, and took part in all the festivities of that exciting 
period. She was a very intimate friend of the Duke of 
Wellington, of Lord Castlereagh, and Metternich, and has 
much to say about Shelley, Byron, and Mr. Leigh. Her 
diaries were not written for publication, but as records of 
impressions have the greatest possible value for the student 
of pre-Victorian days. 





LIFE OF JAMES, 
FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. With Illustrations. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


Few men have played a more important and distinguished 
part in the history of Ireland, and, indeed, of the United 
Kingdom, than James Butler, Earl, Marquess, and, after 
the Restoration of Charles II., first Duke of Ormonde. The 
devoted adherent of Charles I., he had, as Lord-Lieutenant, 
to carry on the Government of Ireland while the country 
was rent by religious factions as well as civil war. His 
life was full of crises and adventures, including the notorious 
attack on him by Colonel Blood. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, MW. 
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-BINDING 


LI BRARY - 
LAW 


MACGA ZINE 
ann MUSIC | 
We advise the same methods as 


we have used for over 1500 Public 
Libraries in all parts of the world. 








TESTED FOR STRAIN AND RATIO OF STRENGTH 
UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS:| MOROCCO 2 
PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR AND CALF 

LEATHER SHOWS THE 99 
FOLLOWING suPERIORITY |OUR LEATHER § 


AT NO EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE LIFE OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS L'? BATH 


LONDON ADDRESS -4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE W.C ATH ENG. 





































BIBLES, 
PRAYER 


The Largest Selection in London. 


| CHURCH BOOKS 


\ BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST'S POCKET 
| BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 


BOOKS, &o. with or without P ayer-book. 


GEORGE V. EDITIONS. Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
J. POOLE @&@ CO., 10, Charing Cross Koad, LONDON 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Studenis 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 


i és PARENTS end GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 


Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required, | 


Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only te the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 
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| 
Points about 


“The Daily News 
and Leader. 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 


the United 
Kingdom on the day of 


throughout 


issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 














THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 





The June number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles:— 


THE SITUATION IN TURKEY ‘ 
By Sir EDWIN PEABS 
THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE UNIONIST 
ALTERNATIVE: A CONTRAST 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS 
THE “TITANIC” DISASTER 


By Commander CARLYON BELLAIRS, BJ. 
PERE HYACINTHE 
By The DEAN OF RIPON 


THE GOTHIC IDEAL 

By L. MARCH PHILLIP 

HUNGARY AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON 
LIBERTY, LIMITED: A REJOINDER TO DB 
FORSYTH By The Rev. J. WARSCHAUER, D.Phil 

THE POSITION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
By E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, M?. 


CAUSA INDIZ 
By MURRAY ROBERTSON 
THE “LEGEND OF ALEXANDER I. AND TH 
HERMIT, THEODOR KOUZMITCH 


By Mme JARINTZOF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LONDON: 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Get a GUNN 


| Sectional Bookcase 


| the most practical, sensible, and worthy way of keep- 


ing your books, be they a handful or a roomful. 
) ms J 


You add fresh ‘Gunn , Sections as required, yet with one section 
ora hundred the ‘Gunn’ looks finished, handsome, and complete. | 
Gmall ‘pocket-editions ® or large volumes ; it’s all the same to | 
the ‘GUNN’; there are sections to accommcdate them all. 
gound, Simple, Practical, and no unsightly knobs or 

| projections, no complexities, nothing to learn, nothing to go 

| yong about the ‘GUNN.’ Every part skilfully designed and 

| perfectly developed. None but best material and best 

| vorkmanship employed. 

ls, Top Section, 86: 2 £0170 In a‘Gunn’ your books are kept 


























pine Secti safe, orderly, clean, free from | 
O.stinch Book Agel 2 06 dust and yet instantly get-at-able. | 
| )11jinch Book Section, ~~ 
2s. . &§ 9e , 
/T. Base, 7/6; 2 .. . 0150 










ifotal £5 16 


The illustra- 
} tion shows 
an adapta- 
ton of the 
Gunn style 
in plain oak. 
Readers are 
counselled 
to avoid 
showy imi- 
tations, and 
to insist on 
having the 


|GUNN sec- 
tional bookcase. 
| 4 few moments’ study of the Gunn Book, No. 15, will make the 

common sense of the Gunn idea plain to you. This illustrated and 
| decriptive booklet will be sent to you FREE on request, 
| together with the name of nearest Agent. 


| WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 45, Paul 8t., Finsbury, LONDON,£. C+ 




















R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


£15 15s. Norra capz and FJORDS. June 24. 
FJORDS only from £11 11s. July 16. 





The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Prudential ‘suze, compa, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . : - £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - : - - - £94,000,000 


ILLAH McCARTHY ann GRANVILLE BARKER 
will give Afternoon Performances, 
June 11th, 14th, and 15th, of 
Gilbert Murray’s translation of 
THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, near 
Reading, by kind permission of the Warden and Council. 
LILLAH McCARTHY and Cast from KINGSWAY THEATRE, 
Where seats may be booked. Special railway facilities. 


tlie 





pRETTY OLD COTTAGE SUITABLE FOR LITERARY 

ane. Four bedrooms, two living, good kitchen, &c., 

Sete bathroom. Genuine inglenooks. Good garden. Unspoilt 

et s border. Away from station. Hour by rail to City. £34— 
4v0, c/o Nation, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


os = 
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y 
\ The Trouble attached to ({ 
making a change— ' 
1 often hinders the adoption of a { 
better article, But the trouble is 
' apt to be exaggerated. \ 


! You may have been rubbing along 

with a typewriter which turns out 
¥) indifferent work, when just a few \j 
minutes’ consideration of a “Yost” 
would put you in touch with a much 
superior machine. 





| 
Make the effort and we will save you 
as much trouble as possible. On re- 
i ceipt of a P.C. or telephone message a | 
) a ) 
VY P ' ‘Visible ) 
Typewriter 


’ will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- y 
out risk or obligation on your part. 


), The Yost Typewriter Co.,Ltd 
)" Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. X 


( 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 














Herons Court is a “laid” paper of a de 
creamy shade and fully upholds the“quality” 
tone so appreciated by lovers of good letter- 
paper. It is of ample bulk, and adds a 
charm to your correspondence. It is just 
the paper you would expect to be used by 
mae of social and protessional standing. 
ou will appreciate its charm if you use it 
for your own correspondence. It is also 
made in an azure tint. 
Albert, Octavo and Duchess - |/- per 5 ars. (boxed) 
Envelopes to match - - - -1/-per100 (boxed) 
Large Octavo 1/6 per 5 ars. (boxed) 
Envelopes to match - - + -1I/Gper 100 (boxed) 











TIONE 
Samples Free on Request. 
W. H. SMITH & SON, Wholesale & Mfg. 
Stationers, Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


A .¢ | Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, Londons.” 
Telegraphic Addrysses { Kingsley Hotel—“* Bookcraft, London.” 


See aac SN 


LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Diree., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 











$$$ $$ ______. ee 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. ’ J.T. Weaver 

LYNTON (Devon). \ 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 scr 





~ MALVERN. > 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. “Prop., C. Bartter. Te ig 
PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodmas 

MATLOCK. aan 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &e. Nr. Golf Links (18 hole), 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challaaa 

MOFFAT. aa 

MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC, Dumfries-shire, 

Finest in Scotland. 











Golf (18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Motor Garage. 
Terms, £2 12s. 6d., including Baths. 
PENTRE. iy 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. : Tel. No. P.O. 30. _W. H. Miles. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely estabiishment. BR 
___ massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor, 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager, 











SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart ij) 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. ___ Trams to City, 44 
SOUTHPORT. 


ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel, 6, 


KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lik 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wingy 
“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Managoress. 


SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 021. Garage. Palm Court, Grill 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Link 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 














ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipeat ResipEnce. 





Sun Lounges. Every form of Bath 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 

BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 

















BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone & J. Little. 

a CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL Dio oe 8. R. Jefferson. 
DROITWICH. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices, Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 














THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 








WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. = = —S Mr. T. Newbitt 
WORCESTER, 7 — 

HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. iit 











THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 
A Short Story, JENKINS AND UNEXPECTED MAGIC. 
By Mrs. Fisher Dilke. 


SHADOW PICTURES FROM DICKENS, by “F.C.G,” 
No. VI.—Mrs. Gamp. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER (continued), by D. H. Lawrence. 


NOVEL FORMS OF STAGE HUMOUR, by E.F.S. 


New and Original Dog Stories on the Problems Page. 
Correspondence on the Immorality of Music, Browning 
and the Present Generation, Foreigners’ Mistakes, The 

Virtue of Poverty. 
Reviews of Recent Books of History and Theology. 


NEW NOVELS. 
‘F.C.G.” Cartoons. Gallery Notes. Events of the Week 
SIXTEEN PAGES. __ ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. | May 25. 








———, 








Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 


Che Economist. 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, asl 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Price 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE UNITED Kinapou, & 
CoLoNIes aND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority en all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulaties 
the ECONOMIST issubscribed toe by Banking Houses, Chambes 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, # 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonie 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, t# 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAL 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.0. 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HELSTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


1, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
o teach Geography on Modern Lines, Mathematics, and 
subjects. Games essential. Applicants must have a degree, 
> have passed an Inter. Arts or Inter. Science examination, or 
‘me examination equivalent thereto. Salary £120, rising by 
‘onual increments of £10 to £160. Forms of application may be 
tained, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from 
+» Head Master, County School Helston, to whom all applications 
‘hould be sent not later than 18th June, 1912. 
17th May, 1912. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING. 





Three Entrance Scholarships of £50 a year each, tenable 
or three years from September next, are offered to girls of 
mn 15, and 16 Application for particulars 
gwd be made to Mrs. BurtToN-Brown, at Prior’s Field. 


respectively. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


HAMMERSMITH, W. 


—_— 


3n0oK GREEN, 

The next examination for Foundation Scholarships will take 
plsce on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, and 
These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment 
Application should be made to the High Mistress 


ta. 
of Tuition Fees. 
at the School. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One 
two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for 
Days Boys), per annum Faber Exhibition of £12 for one year 
sarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well 
but fail to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master or Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 per annum and 
HIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 per annum will be 
awarded at the next Examination, in July, if candidates of sufficient 
merit present themselves. The Governors have the power to in- 
crease the £40 scholarships to £80 if they consider that the circum- 
stances of a successful candidate render this necessary. Applications 
thould be made to the Bursar. 


i EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 

House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 

Principal, Miss H. T. Netty, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 

usisted by Miss M. MENNFELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 

Prospectus on application. 








NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 
41 ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for yirls in Ling’s 
§wedish System: games. dancing. evimn ing. hygiene. Good appoint- 
matsobtained. Seud for illustrated prospectus. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 








For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
large resident Staff including Six University Graduates, 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 


Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 
Half-term, Monday, June 10th. 


FULL PROSPECTUS cn application to the Head Master. 





| 
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| 





| 
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EDUCATIONAL. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


Att 


: i E shire 
| E cE starror? Illustrated 
; corre s Prospectus 
(eee R, L. ACER, M.A., 
Oxford Headmaster. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 


Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 


Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 


reading. 


Eaucation 
games. 


Heckey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding 

Pupils prepared for University 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and externa! stadente 
Principals—Miss Theodora E Clark and Mixe K M_ Elits 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


and outdoor 
life. 


thoroughly modern; physical training 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 


The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 


pectus 


address : Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 


HASLEMERE, R.8.0 


BAOMINTON H 


OUSE, 
CLIFTON, 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, BA. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd 
Full particulars on application te the Head Mistress. 


BRISTOL. 


NOTICE, 


~~ 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 


copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForricGNn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones : — Business : Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Central 4511. 


Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 
Single copies of THE Nation may be obtained from, 


and subscriptions received by :— 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 

U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street. New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, orPage | 19 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
fasing matter Jf 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 00 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line 
52 - 6d. ” 
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Soapmakers to the King : 


GOD SAVE THE KING! 
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